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Origin and Growth of the 


Mennonite Brethern in Christ Church. 


Chapter I. Preliminary Survey 


introduction 

The history of the Mennonite Brethern in Christ is 
@ history first of division and then of uniting. Several 
small sects in various places separated from the main body 
of Mennonites, and Intex, on decening acquainted amaleamated 
in successive unions, forming finally the Mennonite Brethern 
in Christ. In the case of each division the cause wes 
somewhat the same ~--~ a large body desiring to cling to the 
established methods with e emaller body wishing to adopt a 


more aggressive, evangelistic type of work. Thies would in 


each case eventually lead to an estrengement resulting in 
@ivision. It should not be thought that insignificant 
trifles produced these ruptures, there was generally @ pro- 
nounced difference of spirit that only showed itself in 
little things thet then became the oceasion of difficulty. 

. In tracing these movements, the special difficulty 
is found in the scareity of authentic records and this 
necessitated interviewing the individual men concerned and 
then piecing so-gether the information secured. A brief 


account of the important historical points may be found in 
the Doctrines and Discipline" of the chureh but it served 


only as the berest outline. No other connected treatment of 
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the subject exists in any form whatever. A few yeare ago 
Rev. ds A. Huffman surrested in an editorial in the Gosnell 
Benner that some of the older men should write down their 
knowledge of the origin of the chureh in a premanent form. 
This gave rise to a few papers that are valuable for refer- 
ence but are too local to be.of any use to one who does not 
already have a fair knowledge of the situation. These pavers, 
various private inbobuhertpsecnferénss minutes, church dis- 
eipitnes and a few books have been my sources and are referred 
to as used. | 
Ristorical Background 
To get the full purport of these movements, let us trace 

very briefly the previous history of the Mennonite people and 
get @ general survey of conditions in the middle of the ninteenth 
century when the reforming tendencies began to operate. 

: By 1500 the Roman Catholic church had been dominant 
in the theolozical field for twelve eenturies and so many 
abuses had crept in that good people throuchout the country 
were degiring reform. It was but natural then that in the 
early part of the sixteenth century the purifying movement 
came to a head and Iuther and Zwingli, followed by others in- 
troduced radical reforms in church methods. There were those 
however, who believed that reforms should be earried still 
farther than these leaders were doing. By 1520 “praying 


circles" existed in various parts of Switverland, Germiny 
and the Netherlands -- simple people who took the Bible lit- 
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erally and attempted to follow New Testament ideas as 
closely as possible in their chureh life. In Zurich we 


notice we notice them in connection with Zwingli's reforms, 


objecting especially to an established state church such as 


Gwingli was rearing and to infant beptiem. About 1525 

adult baptism was introduced by them and the breach with 
Zwingli wae complete. Beeanse of their practice of rebaptis- 
ing, the people beeame known as Anabaptiste or Wiedertatifer. | 
Intense persecutions fror the Zwinglians followed in an 
attempt to exterminate their opposers, with the result that 
the Anabaptist doctrine was spread far and wide by the exiles. 
The earliest known confession of faith of the Anabaptists 

wae drawn up at Sechleitheim about thie time (1527). The 


following summary of the Schleitheim Confession shows their 


doctrinal similarity with the present day Mennonites. 

1. “Beptiem.- Baptism shell be administered to all who 
are teught repentange end a change of life, and truly 
believe in the forgiveness of their sine through Jesus 
Christ, and are willing to welk in newness of life; ali 
‘thoee shall be bartised when they desire it an@ eek it 
by the d@cision of their own minds, whton” bkel dave ail 
infant baptiem aecording to the Seriptures and the practice 
of the Aposties.” 

2. "The Ban or Excommunication.- This shell be practiced 
with all those who have given themselves to the Lord, to 


follow tis commandments, are baptised, and call themselves 
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brethern and sisters and yet stumble and fall into sin, 
or sre unexpectedly overtaken; these after admonition 


according to Matthew 16, if they do not repent shall be 


excommunicated." 


3.- “Breaking of Bread.- All who wish to break ‘one 
presa' Snrenenberance of the broken body of Christ, and 
arink ‘one eup' in rememberance of His shed blood, shall 
be united by baptiem into one body which is the congrega- 
tion of God and of which Shrist is the head.” 

4e ” Separation from the world.- The Christian must be 
eepsrated from all the evil and wickedness that Satan has 
planted inte this world. According to II Gor.6:17,16: ‘We 
Shell come out from among them and be separate’ ; seperate 
from ell Papistie works and services, meetings and church 
goings, drinking houses and other thinge which the world 
highly euteons.* | | 

5. “Ministers.- The ministers shell, secording to the 
teachine of “aul, be of sood report of them that are with- 


out. He ehall teach, exhort, and help all the members to 


advance in their spiritual life. ‘hen he has needs he shell 


be aided by the consregations which chose him to do tis 
work, If he should be ériven awey, or imprisoned or 
Killed, another minister shall at once be put into hie 
sisee,* : : | 

6. "Taking the Sword.- The worldly governments of the 


land are to use the sword, but in the rerfect conzreration 


of Christ, excommunication is used, by which no one suffers 
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| violence to his body...either is it the Christian's 
work to have part in civil government because the rul- 
ings of government are according to the flesh, but the 
government of Christ is according to the Spirit. The w 
weapons of the world are carnal, but the weapons of the 
Christian are spiritual, to the overcoming of the world 
ang of Setan." 

7. "Oaths.- Christ, who taught the law in perfection , 
forbade His disciples ali oaths, whether true or false. 
By this we understand that all swesring is forbidden.” 

Thig sets before ue pretty clearly the line of thinking of 


the Anabaptists and such beliefs could not help but cet into 


trouble with the established church. Of course there were 


innumerable variations to this, ss would be expected in a zroup 
of poorly educated peasants who were spontaneously quickened 

to new religious life. ‘The larze majority however were simple, 
frugal people of rather steady character. 


At this time, that is shout 1520, the Ansbaptists ex- 


isted throughout various places in Europe, noticeably in 


Switzerland, different rarte of Germany, Ruseia, Polend, the 
Palatinate, and the Netherlands. They were naturally disor- 
ganized with countless varidies of teachings and holding to 


no one set of views generally. The movement wae intensely 
individualistic’ *Wllinger eleseisies them roughly into 
thirteen distinct sects with various overlappings that make 
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aecurate distinctions impossible and Sebastian Franck seys, 
after describing several varieties. "There are more sects and 
opinions, which I do not know and cannot deseribe, but it 
appears to me that there not two to be found, who agree with 
each other in all points." Now into such such @ seattered 
heterogeneous people there came @ leader who was deetined to 
leave his imprees indelibly on the movement. Menno Simone in 
1532 was 6 priest in the Romen Catholie church, living a life 
of gelf-indulzence and earélecs of the prevalent reforms. of 
a sudden he was Hela by the murder of an Anabaptist in a 
neighboring town. It is superfluous for our purpose to trace 
his steps here, but suffice it to say that he left the e>urch 
after gettine in trouble over infant baptism and the mass; 
became ea preacher among the Anabaptists at their urgent solic- 
itation and was shortly the predominant leader of the movement. 
This is attested by the fact thet the Anabeptists wherever he 
went became known variously as Menonist, Menist, or Mennonite 
and later in places where he had never been, the neme Mennonite 
was applied to those folks whe followed Menno Simone. Wenno's 
life after leaving the Roman Chureh was never @ pleasant one, 
as soon as his opposition gto the accepted creeds became known, 
persecutions came from 811 sides. That his opponents micht better 
accomplish their purposes, @ deeree was issued thet whoever 
would shelter Menno Simons or any of his followers, should 
suffer death, furthermore this decree was carried out in several 


instances. In addition to this, 1545 another decree was issued 
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: offering geners} pardon, freedom of the country, favor of 
the Emporer and one hundred guilders {about 540} to any 
crimnal, evern e murderer, who should deliver over Menno 
Sonize to the executioner, and that this might be as eney ae 
poesible an accurate deseription of him was posted upon the 
sharah doors. With this in mind Menno'e words have meaning 
in them when he says, "He who purchased me with the blood 
of his love, and called me, who am unworthy, to his service, 
knowe me, and knows that I seek not wealth, no# rossessions, 
nor luxury, nor ease, but only the preise of the Lord, my 
salvation, and the salvation of many soule. For thie L, my 
poor wife and ehildren heve for eirshteen years endured 
extreme anxiety, oppression, affliction, misery end persecu- 
tions and at the peril of my life, heave been compelled every- 
where to live in fear and seclusion; yee when minietere repose 
on easy beds and downy pillows, we generally have to hide 
ourselves~in secluded corners; when they at weddings and feasts, 
Pipe anid beat the tambour, and vaunt loudly, we must look out, 
when the dogs be.rk leet the eaptors be at hand. Whilet they are 
seluted as doctors, lords and teachere by everyone, we have to 
hear that we are ana-baptiste, he@ge preachers, deeceivers and 
heretics, and must be seluted in the neme of the devil. In 
short, whilst they are gloriously rewarded for their services 
with large incomes, end easy times, our recompense and portion 
must be fire, sword and death.” 

tray was, the lot of the early Anabaptists -- not only 
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leaders put followers as well. Romanists hated Lutherane and 
Anabaptists, Lutherans hated Romanists ané Anebartists. As it 
happened, the Reformation occured at a time of immense social 
chenges and errors and misfits were evident in #11 varte of 
society. As Nero blamed the Christians for the burning of | - 
Rome, so the Anabaptist s were made the scapegoat for all the 
troubles of the age and their name came to be synonymous with 
"scoundrel", "yilifien” , "heretic", -- a hiesing and a byword 
throughout the land. Add to this the fact that they refused 
to bear arms at a time wien wars were raging and soldiers need- 
ed and it is easy to understand why the Mennonites were so 
severelly persecuted. 
| Let us, briefly look into the condition of European 
Mennonites up to the ninteenth century. In Hollend, during the 
later half of the sixteenth eentury, there wes considerable 
dissenesion within the chureh and for part of thie time, 
especially 1571-74, pereecution without. From 1575 to 1584, 
under Williem of Orence, they had comperative pesee, but fol- 
lowing his death, persecutions again set in. Though opposition 
end certain limitations on worship existed until well into the 
eighteenth century, violent persecutions were over ealy in the 
eeventeenth. Thies fact is significant ae it left the Mennonites 
in the Eetherlands free to develor aa they chose. Many of them 
became wealthy and were thus enabled to help their persecuted 
brethern in other countries to come to Americs. In Switzerland, 
persecutions were more severe and lasted mach longer than in 


Holland and because of this, many of them emigrated to Americe, 
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settling especially in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiena and Illinois. 
In Moravia, the Mennonites were known as Hutterites because. 
of their leader, Jacob Hutter. They enjoyed considerable freedom 
at first but after 1547 their troublee started. These per-. 
seeutions lasted till the later part of the eighteenth century, 
(1781) when they were granted a certain degree of liberty but 
not exemption from military service. For this reason many 
emigrated to Russia and America. In the Palatinate, the Menno- 
nites were persecuted for many yeare ani even efter this ceased, 
oppressions and restrictions made it uncomfortable for them so 
that many left for Pennsylvania or Holland. In Prusaie, comper- 
ative frecdom was e@rented in the seventeenth century, it was 
later revoked and Mennonites ordered out of the country, then 
again priviliges were granted to them. They however, conld 
not last and the final result wes that meny left for other 
countries. Russia offered many privileges to the Mennonites 
early in the eighteenth century and aceordinzgly received quite 
an influx of these hardy, oppressed people who did much to 
enrich the country by porulatine the unsettled land. Later on 
gome of these liberties were taken away and ae conditions be- 
Came more unpleasant, the country became more unsetisfactory and 
latest Mennonite immigrations to this country and Canada have 
come from Ruseia. 

We heave seen now, very briefly, how the Mennonite move- 
ment originated and how it developed. Prom the beginning the 
Mennonites were different from other folks, they were a pecnliar 


people and emphasising as they aid their particular doctrines 
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which were not popular at the time, it is essay to see why 
trouble arose. The main difficulty in the ease of the Mennonites 
was that they were several centuries ahead of their time and 
a prophet is @ldom popular in his own country or his own age, 
in fact the world is just now beginning to see the truth in 
some of the teachings for which they euffered and died. 
Amid all of these persecutions and oppressione and uneatis- 
factory migrations from piace to place, America came on the 
seene. Little wonder then that with curses end hatred on one 
side of the Atlantic and peace and friends on the other, 
thousands of these peace-loving people came to find homes in 
the New Yorld. | 

"he earliest colony of Wasnbad ten seema to have been 
about 1642, in Manhattan”, this however soon disappeared and 
little ie known of it. Another invl662? suffered a similar 
fate of extinction. The first permanent settlement was made 
in Pennsylvania, in 1685, at Germantown’. Penn had met 
Mennonites earlier in Hollend and Germany and hed many friends 
anong them, accordingly he was glad to weleome them to Penn- 
Sylvania. On October 3, thirteen femilies in #11 reached 
America and eettled on a tract of lend previously purchased 
near Philadelrhia. ‘This eolony euffered many hardships but 


survived and may well be regarded as 


* 


the eradle of FMennoniteisr , 





See Dr. G. Henry Smith’s Mennonites of America (p81-92) for 
full accouft\d. | 
# ibid. p. 94-133 for full account. 
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in Americas. It grew by continued immigration, mostly from 
Holland and Germany, especially the lower Rhine country. 
A new settlement known ee the Skippech settlement was soon 
‘founded about thirty miles away. 

In 1710 another wave of immigration started and brought 
nearly 100,000 German settlers over in the succeeding seventy- 
five years. These became the progenitors of the modern Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. About 10,000 acres were taken uy in whet is 
now Lancaster County and the first eclonists were so well 
pleased that they immediately sent back for their friends 
and relatives. Other set‘ilements farther west were formed, 
some even beyond the Alleghenten. It is impossible here to 
go into the gradual spread of the Mennonites over Kastern * 

_ Peansylvacta, but it is enought o sey that immigration and 
natural increase expanded the settlements, especially to the 
north over Berke, Lehizh, Bucks, Chester and Northampton 
eounties. The conzgregetions in thie district came to be 
controlled mostly by the Old Mennonites. but later on varions 
schigme took place, resulting in the formation of several 
new sects, some joining in with the General Conference of 
Mennonites and one of the othere uniting with the Mennonite 
Brethern in Christ. 

Ohio and Indiana received many eettlere from the Penn- 
eylvania Mennonites but beside these there started in about 
1815 e wave of immigration from Switzerland which broucht over 


several thousand Mennonites end many Amish. The latter settled 
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mostly in Fulton end Butler Counties, Ohio and in various othe 
rlaces in different states and Genada. The former settled 
meinly in Weyne, Allen, Ashland Counties, Ohio; heddee-inenty 
Indiena and perte of other states. 

Canada received many Mennonites, especially at the 

Revolution and , 

time of the, Civil War when Mennonites were placed in an 
uncomfortable position because of their non-military ideas. 
Most of these same fror Pennsylvania and New York. A colony 
in Tineoln County was started in 1786 and later another 
eolony in Waterloo Sounty wes started. These grew rapidly 
until «a large body of Mennonites existed in Canada. As in 
Penneylvanis, internal diseensione arose and cave rise to, 
dethexeds secte, two of whom, the New Mennonites and the | 
Reformed Mennonites joined in to form the Mennonites Brethern 
in Christ. 

This brings us pretty well down to the beginnings of 
Mennonite Brethern in Christ but before starting definitely 
on that let us take a brief general survey of ‘Vennonite 
conditions in the middle of the ninteenth century. There were 
approxi tely 128,000 Mennonites” in North America at the 





* fhese figures were taken from the "Verhandlune der 
Allgemeinen Fonferenz der Yennoniten von Nord Amerike, Erste 
¥Yonferenz, p. 5. Adether estimate ie 66,000, ziven in Yreh- 
biel's Hietory of the General Conference and this is said to 
be perhaps too high-+ The most probable explanation of this 
apparent diserepaney is that the first figures stand for 811 
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time, with settlements in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Indiana, 
Tliinois, Iowa, Hiseouri and various parte of Canadas. These 
people were gathered in congresations of various sizes and were 
of three types. The Nennont tes who were the first to come over 
settled in colonies with congregations seattered and unorgan- 
ized. Each congregation chose its ministers from among the 
local members. Gradually 4 certain intercourse grew up. For 
example”, the firat sourc, was organized at Germantown, eoon 
after services were held at Deep Run about thirty miles distant 
and also at Skippach or what is now known as Franconia. Fach 
church had its ministers and there existed ea warm intimacy 
between them. Naturally there was considerable co-operation 

: between them. S09 also as the Mennonites speard alk thee 
maintained friendly relations with their relatives and friends 
left behind. Thus. there came to be a large number of Mennonite 
eongregations, eonnected by ties of blood, friendship or 
Similarities in belief. This was in the middle of the nin- 
teenth century the 014 Mennonite church, and while no definite 
organic unity was yet manifest there was enough similerity and 


co-operation to designate them ae a separate body’. 





of those of Mennonite parentace ant. traisiea. while the later 
represent only the actual soumunicante, : 
* Punk, J. F. Mennonite Ghureh and her aceusers, p 37. 
é Conferences had been held se early as 1727 bat these 
were for the purpose of consultation. They showed similarity 
but no organic unity. 
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The test of fecllowehip between congrezatione seems 

to have been the recognition of visiting einieters by ellow- 
ing them to preach. There was 0 great amount of travelling 
done by ministers and the vieitine men, 12 regarded as 8 
"brother" would be avked to peach. Besides the ministers there 
wags a180 a Bishop or klder who was over perhaps three of four 
congrezations, he was fully ordained and he alone qualified to 
baptiee, sdminister the eeeraments, and ordsin ministers. 
Winieters were choeen from the locel congregation and Liens 
from the ministere. There were two methods of choosing, firet, 

by vote and if there was e@ clear decision in favor of one 


candidate he was accepted. If, however there was any doubt or 


the vote especially ecloge, one was chosen by lot from the few 


highest candidates and he ordained” . These voints in rerard 


to church polity are interesting here os they throw light on 


the situations surroundings the formation of the Mennonite 


oi 


* The method used in deciding by lot was to take sev- 





eral books (as many ae candidates) and enclose in one a slip 

of paper, generally an ordination certificate. The nooks were t 
then laid on the table and the man selecting the proper book 
was chosen. This method ie being aredually abandoned, however, 
because of the danger of confusion se in the case of the man 
who found the slip of paper in his book and wae immediately 
ordsined. tins investications showed the slip to be an 
ordinery sees of paper aecidentelly left in the book and 
another man had drawn the ordination certificate. 
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Brethern in Christ. 

The Amish were the seeond tyre of Mennonites and were 
followers of Jacob Amman, @ man who had been e Mennoaite 
preacher in Switzerland and hed separated from the “ennonites 
because he believed in a more conservative policy, in particular 
he thought that the ban should be applied more closely to ex- _ 
eommunicated membere, and ea more rigid plainnes in dress 
adhered to. Many of these folke emigrated to America in the _ 
ninteenth century ané were found principally in Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, New York, ITllinoie, and Canade. They 
“‘Rowovex are irrelevent to our special study, 

The third type were also from Switzerland but were not 
Amish. The Yapoleonic Ware produced a military enirit that 
arove many Mennonites from Switzerland, Frenee end Germeny to 
America. The first ones settled in Ohio, in Jayne gounty, 

new arrivals continued to come ané ches sSprend on weat toe Indi- 
ana. They aiffered from the 014 Mennonites considerably in 
adress, customs and languase and were never aesimilated. At 
present moet of thes sre afiliated with the General Conference 
of Mennonites. 

A few more words about schizms and our introductory work 
is: over. The ninteenth gentury wes especielly prolific in 
echizms. No ehureh has been 0 divided ezain and seain as the 
Mennonite end generelly from causes that shonld never have 
existed. Dr. Smith enfumerates three reasons for this un- 


happy conditions Pirst, the Mennonite end Anebeptist faith 
* G. Henry Smith, Mennonites of America, p. 291. 
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always fostered a strong spirit of individuelien. Every man 
was secountable for his own deade. This spirit, while develop- _ 
ing the etrongest character does it at the expense of uniform- 
ity and harmory. Secondly, Mennonites, coming from the humbler 
welke of life were not trained to enbordinate non-essentiels 

to the broader interests of life an@ Thirdly, beine thorouchly 
religioug they took their religion eeriously and clung to their 
eonvictions with great tenacity. The loose organization also 
favored schizms, for a strong leader could easily draw away 

a considerable following of his immediete friends and the 
ehureh had no way of effectively renonstrating. 

The first schisrf was thet occasioned in 1812, in 
Leaneaster county, Pennsylvanie, by John Herr who claimed thet 
the old chureh was hopelessly corrust. He serarated from the 
church and with his followers established the Reformed Mennonite 
charoh*, Daniel Musser followed him and continued his policy. 
The ehureh still existe but ie & emell body, rather conservative, 


with little inPluence. 
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* Por more extended treatment of these schizgms see, 


smith, Mennonites of America: Vartzler and Yanfman, Mennonite 
Chureh History; Daniel Vueser, History of Reformed Mennonite 
Church and 2d. F. Punk, Mennonite Church afd Her Accusers. 

' hese people should not be confused with the Re- 
formed Mennonites who appeared later in Canade and were one of 


the bodies forming the Mennonite Brethern in Christ. 
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fhe Oherholtszer echiam oceured in 1647. John H Ober- 
holtzer was a minister in Mbnt gonexy county, Pennsylvania but 
was too progressive for his more conservative brethern. This 
led in time to hisexpuleion from the ehwrek. Fifteen other 
ministere followed hin. singe then these “Oberholtzer” eongre- 
gations heve joined the General Conference Movement. 

John Holéeman caused another eohise in 1858 in Wayne 
eounty, Ohio: and organized the Chureh of God but it srew very 
slowly and is of Little econeecnence at the present time. 

| The Wisler Mennonites were formed in 1870 ae a result 
of Jacob Wisler’s withdrawal from the church. Ee was a 
bishop in the Yellow Creek eongresation in Indiena and favo 
ored a more conservative policy. 

The @ivisitone siving rise to the Mennonite Brethern 
in Christ will be taken up leter. 

Alone with these disintezrating tendencies there was 
a desire among many thet the Mennonites micht be more united, 

especially for the purpose of carrying on mission work and 
education. Accordingly a movement was set on foot to bring 
those congregations who would consider it into aecenebetton: 
John H. Oberholtzer from Pennsylvania and Daniel Hoch from 
Sansde with several men from the weet were inetrumental in 
bringing this about. In 1860 a eonference was held in Towa, 
at which several of the more liberel congregations were re- 
presented. This wae followed by other conferences with 


more congregations taking part. The idea spread and many - 
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have united in the movement. At preeent it is by far the 
most liberal body of Mennonites end the largest after the 
01d Mennonites. 

: The latest movement is the holding of All-Mennonite 
Conventions fo the purpose of bringing Mennonites of every 
kind to-gether, setting acquainted and pavine the way for 
better co-operation in the future. Thies shows that the 
conecious wieh and desire is for harmony, though there are still 
questions that may cause divisions if they are preesed, it 
is plein that the prevalent tendeney is away from sechigm 
ang favors the overlooking of differencee ae fer as they are 
not on essential pointe. 

lew after thie brief summary of Mennonite history 
let us turn to a more deteiled etudy of the origin of the 


Mennonite Brethern in Ghrist. 
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‘Chepter II. The Formation of the United Mennonites. 





New Mennonites 

| As has been stated before, the Mennonite Brethern in 
Christ arose from four different sects. Three of these were 
of Mennonite stock and the fourth a branch of the River Brethern. 
the first union oceured in 1875 and thru this the New Mennonites 
and Reformed Mennonites were broucht to-cether, The next union 
was between these United Mennonites, as they now called them- 
selves and the Evangelical Mennonites of Pennsylvania, the 
name assumed being Svangelical United Mennonites. These agein 
united with the Brethern in Ghriet and the present name, 
butthobite Brethern in Christ, taken. Pron thie summary it 
will be seen thet there sre four movements to be traced, namely 
the New Mennonites, Reformed Mennonites, Evanrelicel beadewites 
and the Brethern in Christ; involving in all three different 
unione before the final result wee reached. Curiousig, the 
Gldeut vodies were tte lewt to Jotn in and the first untow was 
between the two youngest. 4 few worde regarding each will 
locate them and give a senereal survey before we begin our 
detailed study, The Brethern in Christ was the first brench 
formed. It split off from the River Brethern in 18358. These 
peorle were found entirely in the United States and united to 
form the Mennonite Brethern in Christ in 1863. The Evangelical 
Mennonites were the second body to appear. They came entirely 

Qwexholtzer 


from Pennsylvania and broke away from the #2€ Mennonites in 


1857, tniting to form the Evangelical United Mennonites in 
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1679. The remaining two bodies were the New Mennonites and 


Reformed Mennonites and will be taken up in this chapter. Mo 
definite date can be given for the senaration of the New Menno- 
nites as they left the old ehureh at various times in differ- 
ent places, probably all the differént congregations had sep- 
arated be fore 1865. The Reformed Mennonites separated in 
1874 and the union of the two occured in the following year. 
Both the last two originated in Canada though the Reformed ¥ 
Mennonites afterward spreed to Indiena ani was. the largest 
body. 

Ae shown before Canade received Mennonites edtlers 
from the United States*. Turing the Revolution the Mennonites 
the Vennonites were nominally neutral thought et heart many 
of them favored the king and were distrustful tower? the nev 
government rising from sueh chaoe. Moreover their non-resist- 
ant principles had been recognized by the king. It was but 
natural thet they should leok favorably upon British possessions 
under such ecireumetances. In 1876 & group of men from Bueks 
county Pennsylvanie started e settlement in Lineoln county, 
Ontario about twenty miles from Niagera Falls. This grew and 
spread to a few adjacent counties. In 1601 a minister was 
ehosen from among them and a bishop six years later. 

The second settlement was gtarted:is Waterloo county. 
coseph Shoerg and Samel Betzner in 1799 started « tour of 


investigation and selected fertile lands near the Grand River 


ore heres AR oe Or 8 NN Cee A RI nt ee 


* Chanter I, FP, 18. 
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as suitable. They settled near Preston, Ontario and in the 
succeeding years other settlers arrived until, at the end of ten 
vearsthere existed a rather flourishing colony. It was found 
out that the land that the people had bought was. morteaged, 

and though money was reised, with the help ef the Pennsylvania 
brethern, the tncertainty diverted settlement for a time to land 
farther north in York county. 

We have then, three main @ommunities of Mennonites in 
Ontario in the ninteenth century -- Lineoln county, Yaterloo 
county and York county. Of course they epread out from these | 
and many econzregsetions existed in other pleces. 

The conditions in the o14 church should be somewhat 
described before we proceed. The spirituel life was at a rather 
low ebb; the means of spiritual growth were meagre, meetings 
in many eases but once & month no opportunity for expression 
of the religious feeling: everything done from & sense of 
duty and ne ettempt to enecourere eny agereesive work but rather 
& consistent definite ovpoeition to any form of new methods. 
Englieh preaching wes under the ban es likewise Sundey schools, 
prayer meetings, evangelistic meetings. Leaders recog nized 
more or less the ack bf vitality and bemoaned the condition 

; derogatory way 
but nothing was done to remedy it. Thies is not said in any, 
but simply to explain why the organizetion of new societies 
was inevitable. Most of the things mentioned above as not 
allowed are accepted by the 014 Mennonite chureh now without 


queation and had a little more tolerance and patience been 


exescised on doth sides at the time, the division might 
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perhaps been avoided. 
fhe Lincoln county eettlement was the first Mennonite 

settlement in Canada end a considerable number of members were 
found along the northern shore of lake Erie. Here they ett led, 
not compactly but scattered in emall bodies and being thus 
isolated from each other it was difficult to keep,spiritual 
life at a very high point. To vrevent decline in religious 
life, Daniel Hoch”, a minister who lived near Miagare Falls, 

often made preaching tours at his own expense, visiting 
these seattered churches. As a result of this guite a demand 
for his services arose and during August 1853, services were 
held in the various churches to consider the question of evangel- 
ization work. The outcome was that Hoch was given @ cali to spené 
his time entirely in this kind of work, the different churchee 
aesuming hie financiel support. It is probable that he accepted 
this es11 and carried forward hie work with ‘inereased vigor. Of 
course all of this was under the “ld Mennonite church but Hoch 
soon came to employ methodsin his egzressive work which the 
ghureh gould not etand for. ‘The conservatism end opposition to 
new methods has already been referred to ani secordingly Hoch 
and eal] hie followers were expelled by Bishop Benjamin Eby. 
John H. Oberholtzer had been expelled similarly a few years 
before (1647) in Pennsylvania and in 185£ he etarted the first 


Mennonite periodical in Americe, theReligiteer Botschafter". 


Among other things he labored hard for @ tnion of all Mennonites 





* See See Krehbiel, History of the Mennonite Ceneral 


Conference, p 18. Hoch is known in many pleces as Deniel Wich. 
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and it was partly thrones his efforts that the General on- 
ference came into existence. TYaniel Moeh took it ucon him- 
self to work for the same end and was auite favorable to Ober- 
holtzer’'s idea of union. Fis name oceurs frequently in the his- 
tory of the General Gonference. Hoch's relation to the New 
Mennonites with whom we are coneerned at vrresent, I have been 
un&ble to ascertain exsactliy. That he was considered «a reeular 
minister seems possible, for he is cuite well known among the 
older men who came in with that movement.” this much is sure, 
Hoch'’s followers were connected with thet New Mennonites at a 
later date and helped form the United Mennonites. The New 
Mennonites did not exist only in the Lincoln county settlement 
but reforming bodies seemed to be found wheteres there were 
Mennonites. Theee veople were often accuainted with each 

other, esvecially the leaders and thus co-operated considerably. 
Some of the different Nukes where thees fer “ennonites arose 
were Blair, Dundee and Breslau, these were in the Yaterloo 
county region: while at Gormley, near Markham there was another 
group of Hew Mennonites. Thuem we heave New Mennonites from 

each of the three original Mennonite settlements. of course the 
exact manner of growth of the churches varied in each aces but 


the ease of the Markham congregation is illustrative. There 


— 
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* Peter Geiger, an old minister of the New Mennonites', 
mentioned Baniel Hoch to me es one of their early ministers and 
Moses Veber likewise referred to “Old Teniel High". ‘is home 


was given as st "the Twenty". 
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There were three men especially coneerned in the movement, 

Abram Raymer, John Steckley, and Chrietian Troyer. The year the 
work atarted cannot be dated definitely but it must have been 
ebout 1860, certainly not much later as is shown by the following 
portion of a letter which throws considerable light on the 


period.” ; hee 
ss " I am a member of the Kennonite Brethern in Chriet 


since the year 1663, it will be 52 year, if I live till 
February, 1916. I was born in the township of Markham when 
the now M. 3B. C. had no church. There wes a split in the 

Old Mennonite church and thoee ministers thet believed in 

& son birth ané upheld prayermeetinge they could not 

preach in the ol church. So there ware teu, Abreham 

Raymer and Shristie Troyer, eo Bro. Raymer had meetings 
wherever there was an Oren door. He had prayermeetines and ; 
on Sundeye at private houses and there were several converted. 
My father left the old whurch and eame to those cottage 

sea yoravetings as the Mennonites which now are had no o»ureh 


in the year 1665". 





RN AR. a 


Se te te 
* fhe letter was written in ressonse to the eugsestion 
of Rev. ds A. Huffman in an editodrisl in the Gospel Banner 

thet some of the older neople write down their Knowledge 

of the early crowth of the church. IT is signed Mr. and 


Mre. Levi Reymer and bears the date, duly, Zl. 1915. 
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«Abram Raymer” wae 8 preacher in the 014 Mennonite 
ehurech but finally got to the plece where he thought himeelf 
aneaved and living in darkness wit the power of Christ 
in his life. At this time he experienced «© change and started 
preaching in more. evangelistic style but with this the O14 
Nennonites refused to retain him, coneequently he vrreachsd 
wherever opport:nity offered, as sucrested in the letter 
quoted above. Through hie efforts John Steckley wes con- 
verted. Steckley, himeelf wae never a menber of the 014 chureh. 
Pollowing hie convergion, the dinkaeee who lived near him urged him 
to join them but he refuse? because of their belief in close 
communion and « few similar things. Christian Troyer wee e 
preacher éenong the 014 Mennonites, but ae in the erase of Raymer 
he was exnelleé following hie conversion afi the edoption of 
mo re aggressive work. Theae three men worked to-gether 
holding meetinge and th rough their efforts many were converted. 
The name Hew Mennonites was tazen by ther to éistingnish them- 
selves. : | | 

Thus the New Mennonites arose at Markham. John MeNelly 
worked in the region of Blair (Waterloo county) and in 4 
. similar menner built up 6 Glass. Samuel Schlichter, at Dundee, 
eceomplished the same thing. In this manner Mew Mennonites 


came to be found in several places. They were besed on similar 





* Whe information in this paragraph was seaured mostly 


from Moses Weber, an o1¢ minister, and his wife on a visit 


with them in January, 1918, at Markham, Ontario. 
‘Vhe people popularly known as Dunkards in This region are. 
not German Baptists bal River Brevhern. 
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principles and held conferences. to~gether, though there was 
very little organizetion. | 
Reformed Mennonites 
In eoneiderins the Reformed Mennonites we find that 
they originated in a similar manner about the seme time. The 
places where they arose were at Port Elgin ané@ Waterloo mainly, 
with a few seattere’ congregations. The novenent spread from 
Qaneda to Indians through Daniel Brenneman and John “rapp go 
that eventually quite ea number existed in Indiana as well as 
. in Canada. 
| Tt seems that the trouble originated in Bruce county 
with the Port Elgin eongregation™. Selomen Eby was their | 
minister. Eby war born in 1834 and was raised in the 014 
Mennonite ghurch, being chosen as a vpreacher August, 8, 1858 at 
the age of twenty-four and eterted preaching at Port Elgin. 
buring the following years he was considerably troubled over 
the eondition of the ghareh , and held meetings weekly, although 
the custom wae not comman. His trouble ineresged until he 
felt unsaved and in case of death was sure that he should be lost. 
How to zet out of that condition and reach life he did not Know. 
The situetion grew more tense and he was troubled day and night. 


In 1869 in this eondition, he made «© vow that from henceforth 





ete 


* Yost of the information for this was received from 


Selomon Eby ia January, 1918; some from a short account of the 
oricin written by Iseae Moyer to the editor of the Gospel Banner 
in 1915 and some in conversation with Daniel Brenneman and a 


few others. 














he would go a8 the Lord directed, cost what £0 might. To 
complicate the situation, it heppeneé that inst st this time 
revival meetings were etarted in Port Elgin by the Evangelical 
Aasociation. Several of his members attended and were convicted 
that Sheir or Pees aid in no way measure up to the Bible 
etenderd. the reejuf wae thet some of the brethern got in 
great difficulty, £0 mach gO thet they went to their minister 
for help, only to find te their great astonishment that he was 
in the seme condition. In the spring of 1870 prayermeetings 
were started and held all throught the summer, contrary to the 
rules of course. Following this about Few Years of the next year 
& great uvivel Winks out end almoet all of the church members 
and a few outsidere aceented Christ anew and came into an 
experience where they realized a compl ete change of life. 
Pray er meetings were emphasized more then ever, testimony 
encouraged, and revivel meetings held. O14 custome were 
disregarded and eanything thet would promote spirifuel life 
adopted. Religious life was simply revolutionized. of 
course the news spread to,Waterloo county end the report went 
Seskne that "the church in Port Elgin all went Methodien". 

Three delegates from Waterloo sounty were sent ‘up 
to tatebtiaate the trouble, they were John Baer, Daniel Wismer, 
one probably Baogh Detweiler® « These men became highly taken 


up with the ig of the ‘movement ané cheouraged the Port 
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The authority fof this statement is the paper by 


Isaac Voyer, mentioned before. 
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Elgin people to go on, returning a rather favorable report to 
‘Waterloo. The attitude in the church, however. was not all the 
Same; many were in favor and many decidedly opposed while 
some tried just to hold the two parties to-gether. The genezil 
opinion, especially among the leaders seems to have been 
againet the new movement. Bishop Joseph Hege from Yaterloo 
Was called up to baptise a number who had accepted Christ in 
these meetings at Port Elgin and had been instructed in the 
@iscipléne. There were some wether young but all were baptised 
az they gave good confession of their faith. On his return, 
Hege found some dissatisfaction and was accused of beptising 
gnildren. ‘The real trouble, however, later proved to be over 
the fact that prayermeetings were allowed rather than infant 
veptien. | 
| Before the Port Elgin trouble was at al] settled, 
aifficluty arose in Waterloo county. DPeniel Wiemer” hed 
evidently had an experience somewhat similar to Solomon Eby's. 
Re felt that he should do more practical work but hardly dared 
break with the church. The conviction grew on him and@ he knew 
that he met do something definite but still he refused, fear- 
ing the effects of such action. In thie condition he was taken 
sick and grew worse until all hope of life was given up. 
Wiemer promised then to preach and take up the wrk he knew he 


should if only the Lord would heal him. Before long he was 








* his information was received from John Troxel, an 


014 minister, in January, 1918, Centerville, Ont., and from 
the letter of Isase Moyer's. ~ 
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well bat still delayed taking up his promised work. Again he 
was taken sick and again he promised end became well. This 
time he started preaching, held evening services and after 
preaching a short sermon, turned the meeting into a prayermeet- 
ing. The outcome was that quite a revival broke out and a 
mamber were converted. The bishop then ordexed Wismer to 
instruct them in the diseipline as usual, this he did ana 
when throngh reported to Hege. Baptism meant acceptance of 

g the eandidate by the church and accordingly it was eustomary 
to propse the names some time before baptism so that anyone 

| objecting might heave an opportunity to state his objection. The 

.Mames were therefore made known in the enquiring room and the 

majority were opposed to their acceptance unless th ey shonld 
refrein from thoge "new things”, as they called the prayer- 
meetings. In seemuch as this wee the very place where most of 
them had been converted, they refused to make any auch pro- 
mise. Consequently they were not baptised. This was in the 
sumer.of 1870 ena the whole proceeding created considersble 
of a sensation throughout the whole Ganada conference, so 
mch so thatbseveral special conferences were called beside 
the regular one. The majority, however, was always on the 
opposing side and the candidates consequently never were ac- 
cepted. Thus matters went for about & year when it was heard 
that Bishop Lapp from Clarence Center, New York, hed said that 
he would baptise the candidates if he were there. Accordingly 
Deacon Joseph Snyderand Abraham Moyer were sent to get him. 
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Lapp came in the summer of 1871 and the converts, who had stood 
for over e year, were bantised and accepted into the chureh. 
Bishop Fege however was not fully satiefied and made the re- 
merk, " Ieh will sie mal in ihrem Wert steh lasse”, by thie 
the converts jndged that they were not entirely accented by 
him. The evening meetings and the cottage prayermeetings were 
continued and a number of the church menbers opened their 
doors and got in trouble over their selvation which would 

. generally result in their experiencing a sound conversion. 

Daniel Wiemer and Solomon Eby, of course, worked in 
co-overation considerebly but Wismer was not willing to go as 
far in some things as Eby: for inetanee Eby favored open 
communion but Tismer could not aecept it and the finel 
bitesnd was thet Yismer lost intercat in the movement and 
went beck to the o14 chureh. Mose Erb had an experience 
eomewhat Similar though he did not go as fer even ae VWiemer 
and fell back in line with the o1d church sooner. This | 
movement in Waterloo took place simultaneously with the Port 
Elgin movement, though eterting e little jeter. Now let us 
tow let us briefly recapitulate the pointe and then teke 

up further developments. The church in Port Elgin in 1871 
experienced a wonderful revival and the members were awakened 
to a new life and e greater activity, adopting int their 
enthusiasm methods, not approved of by the church. Following 
the outbreak of this, similar developments occured in the 
Waterloo congregation. So far, however theré had been no 
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formal bresk with the ehureh, though the innovation of the 


new methods was generally disapproved of. 


The next step of interest occured in 1672. Prior to 


Eby's experience of conversion in 1871, he had had a very close 


friend in one Christ Good who had some time before moved to 


Indiane. It wae now Eby's desire thet he might tell this o14. 
friend of the wonderful experience he had received and 
accordingly ieft Ontarion for Indiana. This was in 1872 and 
while there he met Daniel Brenneman who was a promising, 
aggressive young leader in the Indiana Conference. This meeting 
with Brenneman was the most important event of the visit, as 
it finally led to the spread ing of this evangelical movement 
to Indiana. From this time on Brenneman and Eby were the two 
great leaders of the Reformed Mennonites. Eby returned to 
Ontario efter expiant ase the Canadian movement to Brenneman 
and arousing an interest in him to investigate it. 

Daniel Brenneman wes born in seabers. Ohic in Fairfield 
county in 1874 of good o14 Mennonite parentage and raised in 
the church. In 1855 he was converted and in the following year 
at twenty-two years of age, ordained to preach. Early in the 
Sixties he moved to Elkhart county, Indians, where he still 
lives (1918). Immediately on bis arrival in Indiana he was 


recognized as s leader. " He was a man of commanding presence, 


forcible and eloonent in the pulpit, apt and agrressive in 


Christian work, a champion of church doctrines and a good 


mixer emong theneople".” Little wonder that he became promin- 
TN TLL LT LEN LE A LOT OT LL LLL LL LLM 


* Hartzler and Keufman, Mennonite Church History, p.544. 
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ent in the chureh. In 1664, the year of his arrival in Indiana 
The Herald of Truth wes etarted by John F. Punk and from the 
first iseue Brenneman was e frequent contributor. This shows 
that he wes active in chureh work and moreover in good 
standing in the chureh. The condition of the eburch in Canada 
has been already described end the situation in Indisna was 
atmi tay. There were a few liberel men like Brenneman, tmt 
the majority were conservative. An easy going attitude had 
settled on the peorle and there was active onrposition to the 
, introduction of eny means to promote e deener interest in 
soul saving. The introduction of English preaching was dis- 
eountenanceé, though some preferred English to Germen. 
Brenneman tried preaching in English but was refused the 
ehurech ies thie purpose and thereafter held hie English 
services in a school house. Using more then one pert in 
singing wee considered verti. Brenneman, himeelf in a 
letter éxvlaining the period says, “Some of us ministers 
became depressed and @iscourared at the slow prozress we as 
& non-resistant church were making, as a result of e seeming 
great lack of spiritual ebergy on the part of the membership 
in general".” It was under these conditions that Solomon 
Ehy appeared from Canadea, siving such glowing secounte of 


their revival. Brenneman further says in reference to the 








*  Thie letter was written to Rev. J. 4. Huffman and 
contains a synopsis of the events leading to Brenneman's separ- 


ation from the 01d Mennonite church. It is dated Wov., 28th, 1917. 
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stirring events taking place in Cennds. "Speciel preaching 
services and prayermeetings were held with moet encouraging 
results. Not only those who had never made any profession 

of religion but many of the supposed staunch members of the 
church began to realize their leek of real Bible salvation ana 
in true penitance and acknowledgement of their sins before 
God, found lasting peace and joy of the Holy Ghost, through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ end began openly to testify 
and tell of the great things the Lord did for them and many 
of them beeawe shouting hevpy over their new found treasure. 


Hearing of these things taking place over in Ganeda, several 


_of us ministers here in Indiana concluded to eo over and investi- 


gate for ourselves as to the wonderful things related, the 
sound thereof having spread far and wide". The Indiena ehureh 
in general wes fearful of what these things might lead to 
ana refused to support the new movement. 

There were, however two ministers ready to investigate 
the situetion in Canada. In 1873, Daniel Brenneman* and John 
Krupp, &@ fellow minister went to Canada to sscertein for then- 


selves just what this was that had broken out and created such 





* Much of the following informetion regarding Dehiel 
Brenneman and the Reformed Mennonites was gotten from him 
directly in « vieit in Pebruary, 1918, some from the letter of 
his mentioned above, and some from Solomon Eby in e visit in 


January, 1918. 
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"goametion. They tried to ao,this in as open-minded & way as 
possible, praying that they might not be misled or deceived, 
After a thorough investigation, they returned with a rather 
favorable inelination toward the methods and results found 
in Eby’ 8 congregation. The ministers at home questioned them 
_ pretty fully on their return. Y¥yrapp spreke in most slowing terms 
of the wonderfal work that he thought wae beings accompl ished, 
Brenneman, however noedas that these things would not be 
received with favor goke guardedly and determined to make one 
more. trip of inves tigation, before eomel bing himeel? fully. 
‘This time about ea year later, he went alone, desiring above all . 
things to know the truth in the matter that he might support 
the right side. In regard to this second visit he says, “Ar- 
riving there emong these zealous worshippers I am onee found 
- thet their former zeal hed by no means abated, that under the 
preaching of the Word, soule were convicted and pressed 
through to the idngdom, at about every Service, and what 
could Teay only that this is the Lord's doing ané marvellous — 
in our eyes.” On hie return as shown here he was fully 
Seerem what stant to teke on the ggestion. 

When Breanqaan returned again from Ganede, the first 
news to greet him was thet one of the ministers hed been ex- 
communicated from ehureh fell Lowshtp, thie wee John Krupp 
ans with eurpriee he went at once to the bishop for an explan-— 
ation. Instead of getting the information dunediately, however, 
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he wae told to come to a meeting, at a certain time where 
he would receive a full explanation of what had been done 
and whys At the appointed time several minister s and 
bishops were assembled and it was explained thet that Krupp 
had been excommunicated “because he favored protracted meet- | 
ings and #llowed even wonen to testify". The next ouee wae 
to propund the question , "Now are you all satisfied?" Each 
man replied in the affirmative until it came to Brenneman 
who wes the last to resrond, "Brethern", he answered, “to be 
honest before God, if our members do nothing worse that to 
20 to-gether to read God'e word, to ging and pray and thus 
worship God, that this should give ue a just reeson to dis- 
own them es members of the elmreh, I candidly cannot see it | 
thet way". $Mo one made any comment on this reply and the 
assembly wae diemiseaed. Seon after Brenneman was told thet 
he had been ahenmnatentet nates : The following are the charres 
upon whieh the excomeunicatdon was based.” 
‘1. For leaving the church and supporting an excom- 
munieated minister. 
2. ¥or teaching and preaching unseripturel custome; 
( 1.Pim. 2:11,12.; I Gor. 14:36 }. 
_&. Por causing dissensione and working disorderly 
at come and abroad. 
Thus one of the most promising men was removed from 


the Conference. In regard to the charges and their adequacy 





" 


* Hartzler and Keufman, Mennonite Church History, p. 344. 
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as a basis for excommunication, we cannot go here mt merely 

 peeord the facte. Naturally there were « good many people 
whe supported Brennemam and these separated with him. This 
was in 1674. 

While Krupp and Brenneman were expelled in Indisna 
events of importance were proceeding in Cansda. Delegates were 
again sent to inquire of by whether there would be any chance 
of them coming baek to the fold and the good o14 ways of the 

past. In reply to this Eby reminded them of the many times. 
they had talked over the lack of vitality in the church ané hea , 
longed for something to quicken the spiritual life and now, 3 
he asked, when they had found the very thing they were secking 
na the church was active and really serving the Lora, now 
ghould they go back to the old ways;-- it wes impossible. The 
delezates then brought up the fact that prayermeetines were 
helé, fellowship deettage were encouraged where even women 
eoula wpeski ané protracted meetings allowed and then wondered 
aghast if camp meetings would be started next. Boy'e only 
response to thie was thet when camp meetings would be found as 
beneficial as these ather meetings they would likely be helé! toos 
fhe delegetes reported and e60h éftereardodoured the regular 
‘semi-annual conference at Eby's ehureh” in Kitehener. Here 


charges were brought egainst Eby and Brenneman and it was decided 





* Phe Old Mennonite church in Yitchener is called Eby's 
church beeanse Bishop Benjamin Eby donated the lan@ for it ana 


was one of the main gupporters. 
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thet they should no longer be considered members of the 
ehureh, likewise all those who supported them. The news of 
this reached the Tort Elgin church just as they were having 
a prayermeeting and though they were sorry to leave the o1d } 
church, still there was afeeling of liberty that after» all 
was rather satisfactory. The exnelling had taken plece on 
Priday. On Saturday there was « meebing preparatory to the 
eommunion services to be on the next day and here the announce- 
ment about the expelled members was repeated and later it was 
earied throughout the Canade Conference. Of course those who 
considered themeelves exnelled staid away from communion when 
the time for that came, and a special communion service was 
held a few weeks later at Snyder's church, Bloominagdele by 
Eby and Wismer. This naturally put the finishing touch on 
their excommunication. Shortly efter thie had taken riace, 
in Mey 1874 a conference was calied in Hby'’s church and all 
those were invited "thet believe in a present salvation by 
faith in the Lord Jesue Christ, have experienced pardon 
of their sine and have had the evidenee of their acceptance 
with Chriet".” The people of Eby's and Brenneman's eonererations 
and those likeminded united and the name Reformed Mennonites 
adopted. | 
United Mennonites | 3 

So far we have seen how the New Mennonites arose and 


Simultaneously with them, the Reformed Mennonites, both for 





-* Quoted from the letter by Isaae Moyer mentioned before. 
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reasons almost identical. The next. step was the union of 
these two bodies and this oecured in 1875, the year follow- 
ing the orgenization of the Reformed Mennonites. Several 
of the leaders of the two societies were acquainted with each 
other and through their working to-gether the people became 
degansates and a desire for union aroge. An extract from the ~ 
minutes of the union eonferenee explaine how this wae se- 
complished. "The members of the New and Reformed Mennonite 
Societies respectively heve for some time been anxious 
that a union of those two bodies should take place. And 
with this objeet in view a meeting of the ministers and 
others catereetion in the matter was called to be held at 
thé Snyder Meeting House at Bloominedele in Waterloo County, 
Ontario on Tuesday, March £Sré, A. D. 1676. . | 
"This eonterthes composed of the Brethern John Bear een., 
‘BoLench Eby, Daniel Wiemer, and Noah Detwéiler of the Reformed 
temnent be Society and John i. Steekley, Sanmel Sherk, John 
Mevelly, andi Peter Geiger of the New Mennonite Society, to- 
sether with many lay members of both bodice met at the above 
place and date." 

It 16 interesting to note further that; " A joint 
rerort of the committees of the respective bodies, whieh had 
previously met and agreed on « basis of union was handed in 
which read ae follows; that we egree on the word of God es 
contained in the O14 end New Testaments and a synopeis of the 

“word of Goad as contained in the eighteen articles of the Con- 
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fession of Paith drawn up by the tnion Conference held at 
port, Molland, April gist, 1652 ae basis of union”. It was 
then agreed that the name United Mennonites should be adopted 
for the purpose of denominational distinction. 
Thia completes the ftrat etage in phe growth of the 
Mennonite Brethern in Christ. Two seattered unorganized bodies 
have been brought to-gtther in a single unified body. The first 
noticeable characteristic of these Mennonites in distinetion 
from other 'ennonites, is their evan zelical character. This 
is shown in the following resolutions passed at the firet eon- 
ference. "Resolved: That no nerson be reeeived into the 
church exeadpt thoeec who ean testify thet they have found 
peace with God@ in the forriveneses of their sins throuch 
Paith in the Lord Jeane Christ.” 
| "Sines we believe that protracted meetings are eesnec- 
ially beneficial means to bring sinners to rerentance sand 
eonversion, Therefore, Resolved: That ber nintbters make 
use of guch meane to gain such eng.” | 
| "Resolved: That Suhdey sehools ehall be organized and 
supported by all our power." 
"Resolved: Theat prayermeetings and fellowship meetings 
are necessary means to sustain the members of the flock and 
to further them in their growth in grace." | 
Other noticeable distinctions are the edopticn of the 
Itinerant system for minietere and the eenouragement of Mission- 


- ary work, another is the opposition to the use of spirituous 
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liquors and tobecco. 


The attitude on moet of these questions wae determined 
by the idea of conversion. The prevalent ides among Mennonites 
7 hed been simply growth in an Christian home, followed by a 
etaay of the Articles of Yaith and then baptism. Inetead of 
thie was substituted a personal definite act, whereby God 
distinetiy forgave the sine of the man. Ue was born agein. 
Every person wes expected to "seek" until he definitely exper- 
ienced thie ehanee of heart. Following thie experience came 
-& wonderful veace or joy that wae expressed in various ways. 
After the sins were once forgiven it was not expected that a 
mean weulésdeliberately sin any more. Whatever may be said 
egeinet this idea of conversion as a definite, conscious, ex- 
perience of forriveness, it certainly aid produce earnest, live, 
Christians, supremely interested in the cause of Christ, and 


thet seemed to be whet wae needed just then. 
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| Chepter Iit. 
Formation of the Evangelical United Mennonites. 

In the preceding chavters we have seen the beginnine of 
the Anabaptists, who became Wennonites. After varione fortunes 
in the 018 World, many of these people emigrated to America, 
first settline in Pennsylvania and lster spreading west and 
north. The conditions in these churches became unfavorable for 
hearty ageressive work end eaused many who wished for creater 
freedom and new methods, to be denied church fellowship. So 
there avpeared in several olaces, evanzelical varties. Several 
of these in Canada who happened to be acquainted with each other, 

became known as New Mennonites, while othere adopted the name 
Reformed Uennonites. The interesting point here is that they 
arose from similar causes, were in fact all e single movement 
and secordingly it wae but satural thet when they met each other 
a union resulted. Thus the United Mennonites came into being, 
bringing to-gether evangelical sects from Canada and Indiane. 
But similar parties had been developing in Cenneylvania and Ohio; 
in Penneylivania, from Mennonite stock, in Ohio from the River 
Brethern, who were very much like the Mennonites in many respects. 
Reference to the appendices at the end will present these move- 
ments in graphic manner. It is the purpose of this chapter 

to trace the origin and growth of the Evangelical Mennonites of 
Pennsylvania and their union with the United Mennonites in 18795. 
The following chapter will take up the 3rethern in Christ, who 
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united a few years later. 
United Mennonites. 
Before taking up the Evangelical Mennonites, a little 
‘should be eaid regarding the United Mennonites and their growth 
during the period of 1875 to 1879. Eby wae elected Presiding 
Elder over the Canada Conference and Brennemen over the 
United States Conference, there being two eonferences at that 
time. There were ten elders or ministers, three probationers 
and three deacons in the whole church. Any men, however, in the 
future, who felt he had a cell to rreech could make it known 
and would be given e trial. The resolution providing for this 
was adopted st the first conference and reade ss follows: 
| "Resolved: That in the selecting of a minister, the 
ehureh shell earnestiy be exhorted to prayer that the Lord 
of the harvest may send forth laborera into His harvest 
(Matt. 9:38). And if a brother have convictions that he has 
& eall from the Lerd to preach the gospel of Jesue Christ 
(Eph. 4:11; Heh. 5:4) he shall, if-after exanination, he 
@an be considered as possessing the necessary quelifications 
(I Pim. 3:28: Tit. 1:7) be nermitted to serve a probation 
term. After which if it be evident that the work of the 
ministry be entrusted to him of the Lord { I Cor. 9:2; 
Il Gor, 3:23; I Tim. 3:10 and 5:22) he shall be ordained 
and authorized to officiate in all the duties devolvine 
upon @ gospel minister { Acte 6:6)." This ie important as 
it is a radieel departure from the method of the O14 ehureh and 
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allowed any worthy, anbitions young man to enter the ninietry. 
Provision was made for ennusl conferences beside the General 
Conference whieh met every four years, 

Probably the most important event of the period was 
the starting of a chureh paper ba the Gospel Banner*-- thus 
providing for intercommunication between conzregetions end 
welding them more firmly to-rether. the firet issue appeared 
duly, 1678. The need had lenge been felt and @ yeaper ” The 
Gospel Meegenrcer” was eterted in Canade about a year prior but 
after single iesue eppeared, it died for lack of support. 
Daniel Brenneman felt thet a ehureh paper was possible and 

offered to aseume the responsibilities of a monthly parer for 

& period of eix monthe. Thie offer wes considered from 
various angles at the Annual Cenadea Conference of 1878 and a 
resolution pessed finally “that PD. Brenneman will proceéd at 
once with the editing of © ehureh pener called the Goerel 
Banner, to be published at Goshen, Indiana.” At the end of 
the time the income did not quite reach the expenses but e¥en 
thie was regarded as well done. The paper was published monthly 
until the end of 1879 heaving about one thousand subscribers 
for the Englich edition and five hundred for the German. After 
this it was publiehed semi-monthly for e while and then weekly. 

The exact number of accessions to the elmreh during the 


four years is difficnlt to ascertain but there were probably 





_* Additional materiel on the history of the Gospel Banner 


appears in the 40th anniversary number. Vol. 40, no. 42£-43. 
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44 
about two hundred a year”. ‘The church continued active and pro- 
pagated her beliefs with great zeal. Eby and Brenneman especial- 
ly made many tripe over the field and in visiting Pennsylvania 


became acquainted with the Evangelical liennonites, a strong 


friendship soon sprang up whieh led eventually to a union in 
1379 between the United Mennonites and tne Evangelicsl] Mennonites. 
Evangelical Uennonites. 

It has been shown before that early “Nennonites settlers, 
in fact the earlieet came te Pennsylvania. Fere the first 
eettloment was mede et Germentown in 1683 end the first ehurch 
built in 1768 havine a membership of fourty-four. This 


conereration erednelly lest in numbers while others szrew. ‘The 


 Pranconia conference wee the earliest and by the ninteenth 


century had shout fifteen congrezations. The Lancaster 
conference district came later and by the twentieth century had 
some eighty congresatione. It is with the Pranconia eonference 
that we ere especially concerned. In this there were two 
noticeable echigms and in the Laneaster conference, one. The 


first Pranconia seahizm oecured in 1777 end is known as the 


‘Qhristian Punk Schiem. ‘This was immediately followings the 
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| * There are no defintie etatistics on this point until 
1876. At the Cenada conference of that year, as reported in the 
Gospel Banner, there were 155 accessions in Canada while Daniel 
Brenneman reported Fabout 100" for the U. &. making a total of 
somewhat over £00 forsthat year. IT is not likely that this 


was abnormal. 
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beginning of the Revolutionary War and Punk favored the paying 
of the specail war tax while others claimed that paying the tax 
supported war just to that extent. The latter view won ont and 
Punk was expelled in 1777. Of eourse he hed hie followers who 
went with him ané were known as Funkites. ‘They made no permanent 
caistaed and are a negligible quantity to-day. 

| It wae about this time also thst Martin Boehm was expelled 
from the 01d Mennonites. Boehm was HB Mennonite minister and 
claimed to have reoeeived “more light". Just what the ghar res 
against him were are hard to tell, but some if explained is an 
01d manuscript drawn ur by the ministera of the Fennonite Church 
of Lancaster County”. It is not dated but is written probably 
between 1875 and 1880. The first charge is aseociating too much 
with professing Christians who admit war and oathe. The second 
is his assertion that "Saten is a benefit to mankind." Thirdly, 
his saesertion thet "the Scriptures micht be burned" and fourthly 
that Paith cometh from unbelief, life out of aeath, and light 
out of aarknees.” These eharzes were taken so seriously that 

it was coneluded that he could not be kept in church fellow- 
ship, unless he would reeant. This he did not do satisfactorily 
and was excommanicated. Boehm then united forees with philip 
William Otterbein, a German Reformed minister whom he had met in 
1765. To-gether they etarted the United Brethern in Christ | 


echureh. Their firet formal eonference was held in 1789, 
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* Por the text of the manuseript see J. Ff. Punk's 


Mennonite Chureh and her Acousers, pp 42-56. 
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The second achinnt occured in 1812 in the Lancaster 
Conference and is mentioned briefiy before, { p. 16). John 
Herr made extravagant claime of corruption in the ehurch 
and attempted to return to the purity of Menno Simons’ time. 
The Reformed “Mennonites were Organized in the spring of 1812. 
It is doubtless true that there was considerable ground for th» 
their cherges of coldness end formelity, but at the same time 
they failed to see any good whatever in the 014 ehureh. 
Following John Herr, Daniel Musser became the leader of the 
movement. It never grew much outeide of Tancaster County 
and is at the present rather gonservative ani of little 
consequence outside its immediate ephere. 

Ghe third sehiem oceured in 1847 in Franconia and ie 
known as the Oberholtzcer Schism. This is importent here 
becauge it ie thse point of departure of the Evangel ical 
Mennonites from the o1d chureh. To begin with 1t must be 
adratted thet the Pennsylvania Mennonites were rether conservative 
in religious aa well as seouler affairs. The conditions 
given before aprly here also. Gonservatiem in religion was 

_ghown by the pendeition to all new methode of work -- specifie- 
ally, preyermeetinges, evening meetings, Sundey schools, pro- 
tracted meetings, Englieh preaching. These are all accepted by 
the church at present but were actively opposed until the 





* or full account eee, 0. A. Smith, Mennonites of 
America; Jd. *. Funk, Mennonite Ghureh and her Accusers or 
Daniel Vuseer, History of the Reformed Mennonite Church. 
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later vart of the ninteenth century. Soneervatiem in seoular 
things was shown by theopposition to participation in political 
issuesand the adoption of any new custom in general. This is 
well brought out in an article quoted by Dr. Smith in the 
Mennonites of Americe, from the Mennonite Yearbook and Almanac 
for 1907." “It wes about thia time when linen covers on 
dearborns were giving way to black oileloth covers. When 
my father availed himeelf of a black olleloth cover for his 
dearborn he was charged with violeting a long established 
custom of the Mennonites in making such & ehenze: and when 
| @ year oF a0 ister he had elliptic savtnel put on the rinnins 
gears of hfs cerriaze he sinned even more greviously. Then 
too asme the cherge thet hie ehildren did not conform to the 
style and dreas of the meeting...Other matters came ur, such 
as forbiddine marrying outside of the denomination, attendance 
on civil duties, eueh as voting at election, resorting to 
process of law to recover property, favering Liberal education 
etc." It wee inevitable that this ultra eoneervatism, if 
persisted in, should some day be the eanse of trouble. 
John EH. Oberholtger’ hae already been referred to (p.17). 
He was born in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania in 1606 and 
and began teaching school sat eixteen years of age, continuing 
this until esiled to preach in 1942. In that year he was es 





* Smith, Mennonites of America, p. £99. 
# Considerable of Oberholtzer's biography is given in his 
Verantwortung und Erlaeuterans, 1860. 
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dained in the Swamp Mennonite church, in Wilford, Bucks county 
by Bishop Samael Musselman. Pive years after that he found 
himself out of the church. (The reason for this was not merely 
stubborness and woWliness as the olé church thought but rather 
a decided difference in spirit. Oberholtser had more than 
ordinary edueation and possessed at the game time @ liberal 
mindedness and aeesression that was not satisfied with herking 
to the past for stanieris. At the same time he Gay uae been & 
little insistent with some of his demands. Trouble came when 
Oberholtzer, seeing no resgonable sround for weering the reeula- 
tion ministers coset of & prescribed eut, dont inued to wear hie 
ueuel dress. To him this breach of cuctom meant nothing but to 
many of his brother minieters, sapprovine of it would mean e 
betrayal of their feith. Quarrel over thie continued for 
Beversl years when 4 new sreviance was added. The conference 
had kept no minutes of proceedings nor had there been a con- 
stitution. Oberholtzer drafted e constitution and presented 
it to the conference in the spring of 1647. The first time, 
4% was turned down but he presented it agein in the fall. By 
thie time affairs had reached a eritical stage and Oberholitzer, 
along with weveral other ministers who shared hia views, was 
suspended. In October of the same year they met and organized 
a eonference of their own. 

Oberholtszer took considerable interest in the cause of 
Mennoniteiem in general and worked for a union of all on a com= 


‘mon basig. He started a paper in 1862 under the name “Religitser © 
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49 
Botechafter", This 414 much to facilitate discussion of the 
eubject and finelly in 1860 the first general conference of 
Mennonites of North America was held. Before this year, how- 
ever there was & split in Oberholtzer's party andi this is 
what interests ue most at presont. | 

When Oberholtser left the o1d church, there were several 
who accompanied him. The ministers founding the "New School 
Mennonite Conference" were John Funsicker, william Landis, 
gohn 4. Oberholtzer, Abrahan Funsickear, Christian Clemmer and 
Joseph Sechante. At a sueceeding conference the following 


additional ministe@d entered, Israel Beidler, Filliam Sehelly, 


Moses Gottechall, and Henry G. Johnaon.* Beside these many 


deaeons were found. Practically the whole Swamp Mennonite 


 gongregation stood by Oberholtzer who was their preacher at the 


time. In the organization of the new conferemoc, Oberholtzer 
was very prominent and was ehairman for many years. Just 
how many conerersations were in the sonference it is hard to 
ascertain, but by 1687, thirteen had joined the General Con- 
ference Movement’. Theee were in ail probability favorable 
to Oberholtzer and had followed him in 1647 or soon after. 

It is not neessesary to list these here, but one of them in 
Upper Milford township, Lehigh county, is the seene of the 


next division. 
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* Daniel X. Caneel, Geschichte der Mennoniten, 1690, p1l7. 
é Verhandlune der ALigemeinen Konferenz der Mennoniten 
von Nord-Amerike. — See etastical table in back. 
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fhe Upper Milford congregation naa ehosen John Schantz 
as their nindater in 1826. ilies eon, Joseph, was ehoeen like+ 
wise in 1844. When Oberholtzer was esusrended in 1947, Joseph 
Schantz was one of his adherents, and the congregation an 
"Oberholtzer congregs tion”. Before longs aencther minister wes 
needed and accordingly William Gehman was chosen to serve. 
Gehman wes born in 1627 and hed been raised a German Lutheran, 
but efter his conversion he joined the Vendontteas: Tn 1849 he 
» Was selected both by election and by lot to serve ag minister 
for the Upper Milford eongregation. It became customary to 
alternate ministers, Gehman preaching, then half the time. 
hie eontinued for some time when it happened in 1855 
thet several of the ministers, of whom William Gehman seemed the 
leader, along with several of thelr members started holding 
private prayormeetings. The firet Church Discipline of the 
Evangelical Mennonite Seciety sives a short eeccount of their 
history and in speaking of these prayermeetings says, "Many 
that attended the meetings beceme awakened and deeply con- 
viected of their:sinful condition, found peace in the wounds 
of Jesus, and were Scakevianted into the Sresinn of the 
children of God. In order to carry on this work properly, 
they appointed Sabbath afternoon and evening to be spent 
with one another in prayer and religious exercises, end also 
prayermectings to be held once during the week, and family 
worelas to be held in every family, a8 also public protracted 


meetings where the word was for a time preached every evening 
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in-parity and power."* In the other cases that we have noted 
prayermectinze were held in ovposition to the decrees of the 
ehurch, but in this case it wae different. In 1553, the same 
year that these meetings were startei, the bishops in conference 
at Skippach granted the privilege of holding prayermeetings. 
Further, Gehman talked the matter over with Oberholtzer, who 
was the main dsichop and explained how the mestines were ‘ine 
ducted. Oberholtzer'a reply was the “surely no one could 
forbid thats" The subject was also diseuesed with Moses . 
Gottachall, bishop at Schwenkaville, who agreed that they 
were a good thing. With this permission the meetings were 
continued. 

Qhe next move came in the year 1656, when a conferance 
wae again held et Skippack. foward the close of the conference, 
Oberholtzer, who was cheirman, announced that it was now 
time to diseuss preyermeetinge but since the time wae too 
short to Bliow, he wished Gehman would eonsent to leeve that. 
to a meeting of the bishops on the following day. There. being 


no objection the matter wee paseed over. .A few deys after thie 





* Doctrine of Faith ani Chureh Discipline of the 
Evangelical “ennonite Society of East Pennsylvania, 1867, p. 3. 
am ; Oberholtzer's idess on prayermeetinge are given in 
hie Voreatwortune und Erlaeuterung, 1860. See chapter on 
Betversammlung, p.43. He did not oppose them or think them 
avons aé some cleimed him to do, nor gould he find anything in 


the Bible contrary to them. Nie idea seems more that ea a 


ben should be a e eeoyertys attitude #11 the time and 
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Joseph Schants, who has been mentioned before as a fellow 
minister of Gehman's at Upper Milford, came to him and broucht 
the decision of the bishops; aamely that vrayermeetines 

would not be allowed in the future. Gehman, however re 

fused to accept the report and the meetings were eontinued. 

| The affair continued this way until the following 
apring. In May a conference of the whois church was held at 
Springtown in Bucks county. Here Oberholtser was agein chair 
man and during the conference he brought up an alleged 

gaying of Gehman's that the decision of the bishops in regard. 
to prayermeetings wae “unevangelicel”. He asked the people to 
vete on this queet ion and &nnounced that all those voting that 
the decieion of the bishops wag not “evangelical” would be 
considered dropped trom echurehn membership with all their 
gsdhorente. Then followed a lengthy discussion after which the 
vote was taken and was of course in favor of the bishops and : 
against these private preyermeetings. The adherente of prayer-~ 
meetings were however not ready t6 give them up and it secordling- 
ly wae announced after eonference that eince private prayermeet- 
ings had been forbidden they would heneeforth be publie prayer- 
meetings. With this ell the advocates of prayermeetings ,» twenty- 
four in number were exvelled. In the fall of the sare year. 

in a congrezational meeting at Zioneville, Gehman was refused 


the privblece of preaching in the old church by a vote of 
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twenty-five to twenty-four. He had oleimea this on the ground 
tint he had presehed half the time before and « good many 
of the eongregation suvported him. A little diffieulty then 
followed over the use of the church but wee finally settled bg 
Gehman and hie party agreeing to give up all right to the church 
in return for $500 and the privilege of holding funersie there 
and burying in the old church = & new chureh, which still 
— etende wee built fn 1858, | 

The first conference of winieters was held September 
24, 1658 in the house of Davia Museelmen. Here euch articles- 
of ith ané rules a# were deemed necessary for the small seci- 
ety were laid down. The following are given as present at 


thia conference.” 


Elders present | Deacons pyres ent 
William ". Sehelly | David Gehman | 
William Cetman Joseph Schneider 


eaeoh Gottechall 


Preachers of the word present 


2s aoe 











David Hennine Renry Diehl 

A wecond conference was held in November, 1859 and 
thereafter semi-annually in June and November. 

The second ehureh to be built was at Coopersburg and the 
next at Cuakertown. The movement continued to epread and 
ehurches were built in various partes of kastern Pennsylvania. 


At the conference held in November, 1865 a committee 





* poetrine of Feith and Church discipline of the 
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“consisting of David Benning, WAL Ae Gehman, Busebive Hershey, 
and Joseph be Romig was appointed to draw up e Doetrine of | 
Paith ané Church Discipline. This was fone andi publiahed in 
1867. That the new society still considered themselves 
Mennonites ie shown by the following stetement taken from the 
introduction to the Doctrine of Faith. "It is our sincere 
wish to take the simple and sequre Bible ways as Christ, the 
Apostles and ¥enno simon have taucht." 

In regard to ‘@mten doctrine they accerted the resular 
“orthodox views on God, Christ, Holy Spthrit and-Man and the 
Mennonite position on Washing of the Sainte’ Peet , lon-resistance, 
Oathe, Exeormmunieation and Shunning. Several doctrines had 
more or less of the new in them. Members were to he admitted 
only Baler they “have acknowledged themselves sianers, have brought 
forth forth fruits meet for repentance, have received the for- 
giveness of their sins through faith in the »recious merits 
of Jeaus Christ, and heve been bertised.” Considerable em- 
phasis wae placed on © ¢efinite eonversion with the enon rence 
accompanying it. The ealline of ministers happens tn two waye: 
the Godly anf the Heolesiastical. Thet is, somo are called 
directly by God, others thru the interposition of pious men. 
Thus the church might call her minietere or if they felt 
galled of God they gould make tt known and would be siven e 
trial. There Secu ae be three Mnds of officers, Elders, 
ordinary Preachers, and Deacons. In order to spread the work it 


ma provided * thet ell the members preechers and Geacons should 
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GcGe an cabive iatereat in the “missionary cause." That aia 

not necessarily meen foreign missions. In those days when 
travel wes not quite so convenient snd when the world was so 
large, 6 man wae eonsidered a missionary if he made a trip 
of thirty miles to hold meetings. This wae the missionary 
work thet was carried on -- going into fields where no 
Palieiéus opportunities were presented to the people and 
holding meetings to intereat “outsiders” in religion. Thies 

: work was in the hande of a spveeial Missionary Society with 

its own conctitution and officers. 

Such was the doctrine end work of the early Evanrelical 
Mennonites. Theré were at that time (1860-65) four elders, 
 Pavid Henning, gilliam Gehman, Lusebine Hershey, and Villiam 

Schellg; five preachers, deary Diehl, Abel Strawn, Joha 
Mueselwan, Abraham “aufman and Joseph L. Romig; and three 
desgons, David Gehman, Joseph Sehnelder and Aaron Unanget. 
Evangelical United Mennonites. 

Setveen the years 1665 and 1875 there is very little 

‘to record. Woew ministere entered the work and new flelds were 
opene’ up. About the year 1975 Solomon Eby and Daniel Brenneman 
visited Pennsylvenis and became acquainted with the Evangelical 
Mennonites and almost immediately the thought of union eockre4. 

tn 1878 the first ee the Gospel Banner appeared and there 
was more or less diacaseion on the subject of union in the 
succeeding isenes. D. U. Lembert was sent by, the United Mennonites 
of the United States ac a fraternal @egate to the fall 
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“eonference of the Evangelical Mennonites in 1878 and sentiment 


had grown go far that this, conference considered the question 

of a more intimate connection withnthe United Mennonites and 
passed rather favorably on it. Copies of the conference minutes 
were sent to 3renneman and ia eommenting on them in an editorial 
he seve, "We hope like steps me ¥ be taken on the part of our 
people, and the necessary measures be adonted at once to in- : 
vestigate the matter, and if vassible affect & pernan ent union... 
So far ag.we have been able te.ascertain there 1s nothing 
existing between us that. is worthy the name of diatinetion.” 


These were Brennemen's sentiments and they probably echoed ft , 


the feelings. of the leaders in generel. Eby and Brenneman 


were sleated delezatons to attend the semi-annual conference 


of the Evangelical Mennonites in Pehnsylvenia in October, 


1879. This move was made et the generel eonference held in 


Blair, Ontario in June of that same year. A very warm feeling 


was expressed at that time toward union ond a speaial conference 
waS called to convene November, 6 at Upper Milford, Lehigh 
eounty, ennsylvenia. 

| hie ocafercnee cane off.ee planned. Solomon Eby wae 
chairmen and 5. M. Muse¢elmaa, secretary. There were nintees 
menbere, the asjority of course being from Penneylvania. The 
question of union was investigated thoroughly. To quote from 
the eonference minutes: "A a preperatory step, the two 
| dieciplines were read before the conference, compared, 
‘thoroughly weiched and congidered, end. it wae indeed mar- 
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: ‘yelous (omly as it is considered that both were drawn from 
4 _ the Bible) to learn how neerly in point of faith and doctrine 
the two disciplines corresponded. The only material aiffer- 
» ence being .in point of ghureh government. The United Mennonite 
diseipline having the preference in this respect, after 
wotitying a fow peiniene wns wes unanimously adopted by the 
| conference. } | 
"There now bathe: & perfect union of spirit, faith ana 
‘hy doctrine, the two bodies mutually and unanimously consented 
ithe matte in the neme and fear of the Lord...It was considered 
“to be only meet that the names es well be combined to-gether 
alse, henee the name Evangelical United Mennonites, was 
adopted, upon which the whole eonference with the entire 
assembly went down upon their knees in honor to [0a and in 
thanksgiving and praige to nie arest ani matcHlees name, for 
thus uniting the tearte of ois people, ané bringing them to- 
sether into one fold.” 
| hus the union was brought about and ‘Sn acknowled ge~ 
ment confirminy it was subecribed to by the conference. The 


following are the aames subdseribed: 


William Senman _ donas Musselman Joseph Sehneider 
Solomon Eby Abel Strawn  Jaeob Ruch 
Samuel Muses clman : George Lembert Taniel Eoeh 
Tantel Brennemss Joel Rosenbercer ‘Willies Yeakel 


, John Bear | Abraham Yeufman Micheel Tandis 
———_-Busebtus Herscher - Gidenhem Lambert = David Gehman 








oe the vennsylvania. — “Also in view of the great need of min- 


_— trensfer to. ‘the former conference. 





awiiis 2 constitute at etherate: conference, meking in all 
ee “confer ences s~ The Conede; Indiand, Wichigen and Ohio; 


~ 


isters in the Indiene, Mhehigan end Ohio Canference and the 


surplus. in ‘>enneyivania, siaenhem Lambert was granted a 


CP ote, m “4 


At the tine of theanion ee had nine ministers, 


etx deacons and nine differ: nt Gongzrezetions. Cenads haa 


eighteen minietere of whom six were probationers and about 
fourteen. Snaterstisne. ' Indiena, Miehiean and Ohio hed 
thirteen minietere and about elaht concrezctions. this 


Sak os & “totel of some forty ministers and thirty-five congre= 


gations. 


“Fith the forming of the union between the United 


Mennonites and the Evenzelicel Mennonites the work for this 


charter is completed. “we. will next turn to the union with 
the Brethera ia Christ whereby the Mennonite Brethern in Chriat 


eae into” exiatence. 
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res Chapter IV IW. 
‘sasniaa’t the Mennonite Brethern in Christ. 
Evangeslicel United Mennonites. 


With this ehapter we come to the final union whereby 
the Kennonite 2rethera in Christ wee formed and the ; resent 
neme adopted. The ivangelical United Mennonites were orgen- 
ized 1879 in a union between the Evangelical Mennonites of 
Pennsylvania and the United Mennonites of the United States 
and Canada, this was treated in the preceding chapter. It 
_ «now remaine to take up the Brethern in Christ who composed the 
new element introduced in the final union. This eeccured in 
December, 1833, four years g ther the forming of the Evanceli- | 
eal United Mennonites and perhepa a little should be asid on 
their growth @uring the period before turning to the Brethern 
in Christ. : | 

Phe ons tome existing in the church show a distinct 
tenéency towards aloofness from things worldly. Pleinnese in 
Gress was insisted upon end many ean article appeared in the 
"Banner" urging the @iscerding of everytving ministering tb 
pride. for exexple, the following: " For what purpose is 
thet feather? that flower? that bow of ribbon? Why thet lace? 
thet fringe? those ruffles? those tucke? those plaite? Nothing 
bat adorning-- ornaments to be admired by the world. ‘Be not 
eonformed to the world’ is the Word's command."* This idea : 
' of separation was a fundamental thought influencing every 
phase of life.  Tdkewise choirs and meical instruments were 





* Prom an article on "Trimmings", Gospel Benner, v5, p 178. 
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forbidden in ehureh es. Influence wae exerted against "that 


: filthy weed, tobacao” and a General Conference resolution 


| was passed forbidding the ordination of any man ae minister 


or deacon who usedit. No syatemmatic plan of financing the 
ministry was used end a man who eould not preach and at the same 
time suvport himeel? yveoe@ived little reepect. There was, 
however the germ of the present syeten tn thet meny eifts were 
presented to the minister 4a a natter of cherity. 

| Daniel Brenneman had started the Gosrel Banner in 1876 
and along with that hed grown up a publishing business which 
the ehurch took over in 1879. At the same time a eommittee 


of D. Brenneman, 5. Eby, and 3. Bowmen wes appointed “te collect 


a Variety of suitable hymne for a hymn book." By Pebruery, 1881 
the English edition wae ready for delivery, it contained some 


 @keht hundred hymns en@ wae aold for a dollar. 


In 1860, @uring this pertod, the first Camp, Feétine 
wae held. It wee more or lese of en experiment and there were 
gome prejudiced against it at first. The Camp Meeting wae held 
on the Bethel ecirenit about seven miles west of Goshen, com- 
mencing July 30th and continuing for ten days.” It was regarded 
ae hichly satisfectory ant has gince become 8 rermanent inetit- 
ution in the church. 

| Poreian Miseione had always received verbal aegent 

but it was not until thie period that the problem was really. 


tackled. The General Conference in 1862 provided that each 
* & report of the Camp Meeting oceurs in the Gospel 


Banner for Aug., 15, 1680. v 5, p. 184. 
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Annual Gonference should "adopt a system to eollect fereien 


mission funds". With thie, vereies missions ag 4 definite part 


of chureh work was sterted. 

As stated before there were three eonfereness, Cenada; 
Pennsylvania; and Indiena, Miehigan and Ohio. The Hiehigen 
work in the lest conference hed consisted of one or two emall 
charges and it wae during thie period that the work eventually 
producing the present wiohigen conference was begun.” P 

Peter Gober was born ian Wellington County, Ontario 
in 1653. He was converted in 1874 and united with the church. 
After thie he lived ea the farm until 1860. In that year he — 
and hie wife moved to-int oh tem. settling on @ new, enetéaxed 
farm near Ubly, Huron County. Up to this time he had no definite 


call to preach but now the question arose enti the call came 


more foreibly. Accordingly he sent for Daniel Brenneman, 


expecting Brenneman to help him out of his trouble so that he 
would not need to preach. In this he was mistaken, however. 
Brenneman eame and organized & small claes of six or seven at 
Ubly. Then they went ot Deanville in Lapeer Cowty and organ- 
ized another wiaes. Cover was left in charse of theee. 

Somewhat later the Greenwood elaes was orgenized near Yale 

and then there were three avpointments to care for. Theee threr 


eongresations were the aecleus and by gradual growth they erreed 





* This information regerding the Michigan work I re- 


ceived from Peter Cober in eonversation with him, Jenuary, 19186. 
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until Vichigan came to be @ separate conference. Tater devel- 


opments after 1865 will be treated ina subsequent chapter. 
Probably the moet intereating phase of srowth ie the 


dnerease of church membership. Other things may be important 


but if e church eannot make converts it is of littie value. 
During the four years there were about 964 converts and about 

697 aecessions to the ghurch, while the active membership 

reieed from a little over 1400 to about 1650. Eieht ehurehes 
were built, seventeen new appointmente sterted end the number 

of ministers grew from 26 to 45. The following table euns up the 
statistics.” | 


1880 1861 1862 18863 
gonverte. 
. 152 &S 149 118 fotel number 
Ind., “Mich. ho 70. (75) (60) 110 of converte. 
Penna. | (15) 22 SE 78 984 
foteal £27 180 261 306 
Agecer i9ne 
75 80 % © 6 
fais Mich. & $ 66 (60) (65} 72 Total number 
Penne. (10) 10 5H 58 acceesions. 
fotal LBS 150 196 198 697 
ery B32 657 685 $09 
Ind. ich. & © 46000 426 471 452 Inereace 
Penne. 175 £90 £20 £86 £39 


Total 1406 1493 1586 1647 





* Thies table does not pretend to be exact. It ig approxigetely 


right however and is based on conference reports as they appeered 


in the Gospel Banner. Where the report does not ineluée 


everything I hanve put the approximate ficures in parenthtess. 
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+ 5 - Ghurches * 
‘3 Lz 15 12 
} Ind, "Hie. & > a . (2) (1) g Increase 
| Penna. “ee 6 8 8 
4 Total 14 16 19 ot 
| Ministers. 
aneda 19 19 18 19 
Ind. Mich. & C 8 il 16 14 Inerease 
: "enna. 9 ei 10 12 19 
“4 Total £6 49 Aa 45 
“appointments. eth 
Gala. 37 36 48 43 
(*Zad. Mich. & 0 ° 16 eer RRS £2 Increase 
~ Penne. a Ts See 16 15 14... 17 
canes 62 72 64 ii 


“Brother in Ghrist. 
With this summary of the activities between 1879 and 


1883 we will tura to the Brethern in Chriet who next united 
With the movement. The situetien is eomewhat eomplicated here 
because of the fact that four different related bodies claimed 

“the name, Brethern in Shrist. Sonsecuently a few introductory | 

, words in explanation sre in order. First, there were the 
River Brethern, officially known as the Brethern in Christ, 
they adopted the name early in the eighteenth century and have 
alweye hed a cleer right to it. About 1736 there was a split 
in the River Brethern, John Wenger ané his followers leaving the 
ehurdh. They, however kent the o14 name, probably iethae’ the 
River Brethern were hever known as Brethern id Chriat ordinarily. 


A little later there wae a erlit in Yanger's party, his son 





* An ayrpointment is any plaee where a minister preaches 
regularly. As may be seen the number of appointments varies 


conéiderably from the number of churches. 
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John Wenger jr., heading one faction and John Swadk Needing 
the other. Thus the segond Brethern in Christ church was 
divided into Wengeritee and Swankitee, cach agein ecleiming 
the originel name. The Swankites united with the bvangel iver 
United Mennonites in 1683, leaving then two parties in contest 

for the name. The River Brethern , however, being incorpor- 
ated under that name have s clear richt to it offieialiy, but the 
Wengerites are nevertheless known more or less by it. 

In considering the Brethern in Christ we shell go 
back to the River Brethern and trace the rrowth from the begin-~ 
athe. Some time in the first half of the ciehteenth century 
& eclony of Swiis immigernts came te the United States from 
| Urper Switzerland. UNere they settled in “ennsylvania in 
the Sueq ehanna Velley, Whether they were Mennonites or not 
is not certain but if not, they were at least descendente 
of Mennonites in Switzerlend. This accounts for the great 
similarity that was found to exist between the church they 
founded and the Mennonites. Among these Swiss & church was 
organized and the neme Brethern in Christ adopted.” Because 


of the fact thet the congregation was loeated in the valley 





* The exaot date of the organization, I cannot ative: 
The Encyclopedia Britannice is authority for the date 1750. 
A. D. Hoke eleims that en 014 vaerer drawn up about the time of 
the Civil War dates it 125 years before that which would be | 
somewhere between 1730 and 1740. Probably the date ia not 
later than 1750. 
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_ dt became customary to speak of the "brethern by the river" and 


es thus + they became eventual ly known ae the River Brethorn. By 


1770 there were several congregations, Jecob Engle being their 
firet pastor. In faith and practice they resenbled the Menno- 
sibes coneiderebly. They baptised. by trine immersion, the 
candidate kneeling in the water and being immersed forward 


three times. They used the kiss of erecting, observed feet~- 


weehing, taught non-resistance and interpreted the Bible 
literally in general. Ks 
Abéut 1628 trouble arose in Ohio between the bishon, 


Levi lukenbach, and one of the ministers, gohan Wenger.* Up 


to thie time the River Bre thern had not used meeting houees 


bat had held their meetings in private houses or barns. Toe 
erect a church building for the srupose for the purpose of 
holding religious meetings was considered @ gin. Wenger. on 
the contrary favored emrech buildings and gould sec nothing 
wrone in them.® Quite e@ breach came to exiet between the ‘two 


ag is shown by Iukenbach's reviy to an inquiry es to what ne 





* the information regarding the River Brethern aahrthe 


Brthern in Christ was reeeived in conversation with Samuel Herr, 


Varrieburg, Ohio an old minister of the River Brotherny 4.\D. Hoke 

New Carlisle, 0., whose father wes a River Brethern minister: 

algo A. Good and 5. Sengentoker: New Gerliele, of the Brethern in 

Chriet. | bi hy 
# 


Longanecker ané Good give an added cause for aifference 
in thet Wenger objected to certain love feasts held by the River 


PS dab dedoag Livtaigh hi not substantiated by Hoke and Herr. Se 
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‘would do when he would mect Wenger in heeven. "He'll never 


get theriwas the response. hie led to 6 division in 1626. 
John Wenger and his followers, & small bend compared with the 


‘River Brethern, separated and sterted holding meetings of their 
Own, using for the time being Wenger's barn. This division 


occured in ohio, Wenger and hie followers living in 


Harrisburg, Vontgomery ,county end in Medina county. These 


Wengerites styled themeclves the Brethern in Ghrist which, 


ge mentioned above wae the official aame of the River Brethern. 


‘Aa their predecessore so the Wenserites were destined 
3 


: | Swank . 
to a split. John Swank and Jacob Sheemexer left the United 


Brethern and joined with Yenger. John was the most prominent, 


he became a preacher and as timy raseed one of the leaders. 


_ Ota John Wenger's place wae teken by ‘is son, John Venger, 


wer” tive * - as # c} 1 


who was known oes Jonnie Veneer. There two, John Swank and 
Jonnie Wenger became the poles of another @leavage, -- Venger 
representing the conservative and Swank the liberal side. The 
formal rupture took Place in 1861. Swank as intimated before 
aia not cling te the established eustoms ag fully as Yanzer 
wished. The original Wenzerites hed accepted their method 

of bantiam from the River Srethern. This wae trine immersion 
forwerd, with the candidate kneeling. ‘Swank, however, wae 
willing to baptise backwesd as well se forward and 41d not 


insist on three immereions. Wenger objected serionsliy to this 


liberal tendency. Y“urthermore Swank wished to have a chureh 


@iscipline, arguing that if e man had a rule of faith he should 








6&7 


f write at dita and then if written it may as well be printed 

‘ for reference by others. Wenger objected to this claiming 

' _ that) he used the Yew Testament for his enide. In addition to 
“4 this ‘Swenk favored protracted meetings which Wenger opposed and 
a1 when finally the Wengerites did have a series of meetings he 

ps ee ‘to announce them es protracte@ meectinezs but seid thoy 


“would hola a “etring of meetinge”.It is tme tin general thet 





. Wenger was more or less formal and lacked e certain evangelical 
4 

of feel that Swank hed. Swank claimed that Wenger mede baption 

- the door to the ehurch, an@ 1lsia@ little emphasis on conversion. 


el 


ry Thue Swank and Wenger were divided. 
han Swank's followers were augmented further by an element 
| from Pennsylvania. On a trip there aome time in 1850 or soon 
after he had met a certain George Shoemaker of the Dunkard 
J ghureh, who believed definitely in s sound conversion before 
f baptism and who was a little too aerressive for his brethern. 
or ami Swank vieited each other cnite often and their followers 
were brought to-sather so thet there wee considerable eo-orer- 
etion between them. 
ffs In thie manner the affair went on for some time, with 
//awank and Shoemaker on the liberal side and Yenrer on the 
é4 conservative. Just whieh eide withdrew from the other ie a 
- debatable question, but at any rate the sereration oceured 
ay pee In May, 1861 # General Conference of the Swank 


fi 


f. “@ivision was held in the Crooked Greek church, Armstrong county, 











- Penneylvenia. The ministerial delegates fom Ohio were Jacob 
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‘ 


Swank, John Swank, and David Rasor; from Pennsylvania, ceorge 
Shoemaker, 3. Deford, &. & Marsh, and J. Shoemaker. Beside 
these there quite a number of ley delegates attending. In} 
this conference they very carefully investigated the soriptares 
and drew up a constitution which wae adorted. Another Generel 
Qonferenee wae then ealleé for 1665. Iuring these four yeare 
came the Civil War end the ehurch wae epgbjeected to rather 
@evere nersecution bat ige@pite of the aiffieultiess curvived. 
The conference met in Ohio in October, 1665 as planned.’ Here: 


the constitution was revised and amended and then printed slong 


with the fundamental articles of feith.” The first part of 


the booklet eonteining the constitution ie civen to a short 
account of the origin of the Brethern in Christ. Following thie 


is a section giving eight reasons for having a constitution. 


This ie no doubt for the benefit of those who claim that 
constitutions are of the evil one. The constitution prover 
contains the method of church government and the beliefs and 


practices not vroverly included under the articlesof faith. 


‘The teat of membership wae te be “true reventance, true feity 


and true conversion or regeneration”. Baptiem was edniniatered 
by Single immersion. Communion, washing of the saints! fect, 
and the holy kise were aecen$ed ag among Mennonites. Various 
things not to be countenaneed in the ehurech were oxtrewgant 


drees, Slavery, secret societies, intoxicating Liquors, shows. 





* A copy may be found in the library of &. Longaneeker, 
Kew Fiesta oe 


ae 











- theatere and vein frolics. In the articles of faith, the 
ey regular orthodox views on God, Christ and Man were ibbietes.. 
| The eimilarity of the views to those among the Evangelical 

| Uni tea Mennonites is evident and it ig not at all strange that 
"the thongnt of union should come up when the two parties met. 


os Both of the branches, headed respectively by Swank 
jena Wenger, claimed the name Brethern in Christ, though the 


Hey i. ‘River Brethern were alrendy incorporated under thet name. 
: | ‘fecarty they were known aes Wengerites and Swankitee. Though 
| Ut Seartepae around in various places hoth had their main body 
fe in Montgomery county, Ohio, the former near Tittle York end 
| the latter near Clayton, Post Office being serarated by about 
‘y ten miles. There was little intercourse between them. This 
ne was the condition of effaire shout 1670 and in 1885 the Swank- 
ee ites united with the Evengelicel United Mennonites. hile 
: this emaleamtion wae taking riace there was atid sentiment 
: y in favor of the Yengerites uniting but it never became strong 
4 enough to overcome the opposition put up by a few influential 
“leaders. ad wit 
Mennonite Brethern in Christ. 

It remains now to trace the eters leading to the union 


et in 1863, but a few words ehould be seid about the Vengerites 





and their attempteé union.in In 1861 they sterted a ehureh 

re peper entitled the “Chureh end Home" and the year following 
eee : | 

‘| made a proposition to the Evangelican United Mennonite Generel 
: oe 


Gonference that thie be printed along with the Gesnel Banner. 


a 
aS 
¢: 
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The propoeition was aecented aad thereafter the last two 
paged. ef. the: Benner were devoted to the Chureh and Home. 
Andrew Good was one of the prominent ministers, he urged 
anion continuelly and attended various eonferences and camp 
meetings of the Evenreliean United Mennonites. The people gov) 
in general geemed quite in fever of union but severs1 leaders 
etrennously objected, with the result that the plen did not — 
Garry e After they saw thet the union idea could not carry, 
Good ané geverel others left the Wengerites and came over ta 
the Mennonites but there was never any union by the ehurech oe. 
&@vwhole. The question is still raised occasional ly but 
never hae had the necessary sucport. | 

With the Swankitee the case was different. They seemed 
more congenial from the beginning. The desire of the Evanrel- 
ical United Mennenites seemni to heve been originally that 
all of the Brethem in Christ should unite and many) en article 


appeared in the Benner, by sueh men as Ehy end Brenneman, 


urgingUnion. Eby gaye in part, "I fool within me e longing 


desire that a union with the Brethern in Ghrist be effected... 
Though anxiona es t am to sec the matter accomplished, I ar 
equally desiroue that @ thorough acqusintenee with each other 
be formed before we enzewe to-sether to labor for the Lord... 
Now the ides that I would susrest as a starting point would be 
“this; Let the Brethern in Christ if rossible elect a committee 
to meet us at our annuel eonference to meet in Berlin, Ontario, 


April, 6th, with a view of becoming better acquainted with 
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each other. "* Whether this committee wae present or not is 


not definitely stated in the ednference report but at any rate — 


the following resolution was peseed. "Resolved, That the 


General Cenferenee be held one year prior to the time aprointed 

| for the purroee for the purrose of looking after, and ¢onsider- 

Y dag the intereste df the printing establistment and also to 

" eonsider the advisibility of the proposed union with the Brethern 
in Ghriet." ? Another resolution urging the Brethern in 

 @hrist to be present at the General Conferenee and to attend 


the Camp Meeting was passed. This shows the attitude of the 


Canada Conference. 

Brenneman exhibited a Similar feeling of welcome toward 
the neweomers. He writes, "We are gad to say that the prospects 
for union with the Brethern in Christ, and especially the Swank 


branch are very favouble. In feet we are virtually one now 


ginee in pointof doctrine there is no materiel difference."* He 


then enumerates six generel principles in whieh there is arree- 
ment and claime that there ie not sufficient reason for not 


uniting. The six principles are: 1. Experimental religion, 


 g.water baptiem, 3. Communion and feet-washing, 4. Anti-militer- 





iem, 5. Anti-seerecy, 6. 2eparation from the world. 


The Generel Conference was held «© year early at the 





* Gosnel Banner, vol. 5, p.64. April, 1, 1682. 
# ibid., v.65) p.71. May, 1, 1832. 
* ibid. ve5, pelBl... Dee.,1, 1888... 
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request of the Canada and Penneylvanie Conferences and especial 
arrangements were made for the presenee of the Brethern in Shrést 
delegates. Here @ recommendation was made that general acauaint- 
ance be formed by visiting and corresponding with each other. 
Pollowing this events moved rapidly, the Brethern in 
Ghrist in Pennsylvania were quite in fayor of the movement as 
well as the others, their doctrines were presentedin the 
Banner and articles on union were very frecuent, Several 
representatives attended the annual conference of Indiana and 
Viehiean. Sentiment in favor of ea special union meeting grew 
and finally a definite date wae set,-- the first Veinesday of 
November; the place to be Montgomery wounty, ohde; The date 
was later chanced and & special union conference announced | 
becinning December, £7, 1063. This was held at Harrieborg” | 
Ohio witht the Swank branch of the 3rethera in Chriet. a 
The conference came off as planned and the contempheted 
union wes effected and finally ratified at ten o'eloek en thie 
evening of Saturday, the twenty-ninth of December. ‘The name 
Mennonite Brethern in Christ was adopted. There wes some — 
discussion over this and the suggestion to leave Tiennonite™ 
entirely out of the name considered. It was finally reteined 


however when the Genade brethern explained that gertain exemptions 


from military service hinged upon their having the word “Keanonite"™ 


definitely in the name. 


SERENE rr ac rr 


* ; 
This place ia varvously Known as Warrisburg , Fingleweoed and Yamton, 
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| The names signed to the ratification are ae follows: 
George Fright | Semuel Mebonald Peter Pike 


Menno Bowman Abel Strawn | S. Lambert 
Daniel Brenneme vr  & Be Vaitman Solomon Eby 
 Mogee Blackburn Wm. Gehman John Reeer 


 Yeeieh Smail Peter Yalter 
3 This union brought quite an inereage in membership for 


' the Indiana, Michigan ané@ Ohio Conference. The figures sre as 


} follows: 1883 1884 Increase 


“ Sotel members 458 700 : 248 
og churches 2 1£ 5G. 
 wandeters ae aoe £5 11 

Appointments ee eae £6 a 


has we may eonelude that the Brethern in Christ added 


- @bout £250 members, 10 ministers, 10 ehurches, ané 4 appoint- 


* ments. 


: This is the final union. Sines then there has been no 
x other bgodies adéed. The statistics for the whole church were 
a in 1883: Ministers, 58; Members, £2076; Churches, 837; and 
 Soudintmente. 1h: | 

fo summarize briefly we have seen how two evangelical 
pects, laying emphasis on exnerimental religion with definite 
aasurance of 7¥f pardon eenarated from the O14 Mennonite 


qmurch in Cansde. They were known ae the Reformed Mennonites 


- nd the Hew Mennonites, the former spreading to the United States. 


These united and produced the United Mennonites who again united 


with the Evangelical Mennonites from Pennsylvania who had 
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Chapter V. 
subsequent Developmente. 
After tracing the origin of the Mennonite Brethern in 


_ There were at the glose of the last ghapter, three conferences, 


Ontario; Indians, Michigen end Ohio: and Pennsylvania. It 


yemains, therefore to trace the origin of the other four, 


- Michigan, Nebraeke, Pacific and Alberte, and then summarize 


the srowth of all ap tb the present time. After that ea 
brief account of doctrinal positions and the present stetus 
of publishing interests, education, and Ais poe will 
complete our study. 
Michigan Conference. 

fhe Michigan donferenée was well sterted before the 


last union in 1883. Peter Cober's early labore in Michigen 


have already been recounted. ‘¢ was concerned meinl» 


with the southeastern section of the etate, and it 1882 
was gent to Indiena by the conference. Other men working 


in Viehigan in the early days were 3. Sherk, TD. U. Lambert, 


a Sghlichter and a few others. By 1882 there were elasces 


organized in Kent, Emmett, Van Buren, Lancer, Sanilae and 
Huron ecunties. tn 1685, 38. Breutsiger was sent over by the 


Ceneda Conference. Ke went to Brown City. At the time, 


however there wae no churéh or house there and it being impos- 


sible for them to rent a place to live, they %uilt 4 barn 
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in which they lived until the house wae completed. The first 
ehur oh in Meh 4 gan wae bullt in the following year at Brom 
Oity. There were about fifteen membere in #11 on the Brown 
(Gity and Greenwood fielde. Meetinze were also held st the 
Deanville school house where considerable succees was met. 
Prom various places invitatione came to hold tabernacle meet- 
ings? These were generally accepted and « large tent was 
set up and meodtings held every night, often for weeké at 
atime. Thus the work at Lamotte, Elmer and Theatland 

was started. At the General Congerence in 1696 held et Coopere- + 
burg, Michigan wes made a mission conference. Thet meant 

that Wichigan would be & separate conference in the future tut 
would receive support from the other conferences. A epecial 
Zome Mission Fund was kept in each conferance and this was used 
to assist the yleces that were smell and unable to fully support 
themselves. Canada slways hed a gtron¢vome “ission Fund ané wee 
often able to help needy fielde. In this ease Canada gave 

20% of her Puna to the IMichigan Conference the ?iret two years 
(1897-8), 25% the third year and 20% the fourth. ‘Thus the 
Michigan work was eared for. At the next General Conference, in 
1900, Michigan wae represented by three men, 0. 3. Snyder, 

%. Anthony and J. ¢. Hallman. There were by that time six 
circuits and five miseions, besides this a few city missions 
nad been opened. During the following four years Canade still 
helped support the Michigan work, It grew rapidly and was 
recognized ag an independent conference in 1904, 


ii 
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Nebraska Conference. — 
9 . In 1875 when the Reformed Mennonites and the New Menn- 
onites united, the only congregations in the United States were 


-in northern Indiena. Later a few more were atarted in Ohic and 


Michigan. The Indians Conference was accordingly the earliest 


_eonference in the United States. The work in Nebraska came 


rT en outgrowth of this conference. In 1880 John Fripp resigned 


as minister in indiene and went west where he located in Tawa. 
Here he worked up a congregation or two. In 1881 8. Sherk from 
the Incisne Conference spent considerable time én Fansas, where 
Krupp had also worked. This was probably the beginning of the 
work in the weet. In 1896 the General Gonfersneéprovided that 
@1l territory east of the Missippi be the Indians Conference and 
&li west be the Towa and Nebreska Oonference. She first ses@ion 
of the Annual Conference was beld at New Merket, Maret. 17, 1897. 
At that conference the ordained ministers were 6. K. Curtis, 

&. Ae Miller, =. dg. Pontius, Db. Zersehliing, and John Frupp; 
beside theee teere were five probationers, while three more men 
were receive’ as applicants fer the aiatatess The number of - 
members reported at that time wae 404 and appointments, 79. 
Such was the beginning cf the Nebraska Conference. The latest 
statistics (1916) show the conference to have 538 members, £7 


ministere and 31 appointments. 


Pacific Conference. 


As the Nebraska Conference grew out of the Indiana, so 


the Pacific Gonference was an outgrowth of the Nebraske. WN. @. 
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3 bout 300 members at the time which have einee increased to about 


6 


Mo wi th twenty-five ministers. 


-iterte Conference. 


This eonferece originated through nembers of the Ontario 


}° Gonzerence moving to the Northwest. In 1894, J. 3. Detweiler and 


wife accompanied with three other members left Yitchener for 


| | Didsbury, Alberta, arriving there April, 18th. ‘The first 
Post danday wotding wae spent in fighting prairie fire and in the 
pom a: Sunday sehool was organized. Meetings were held 
jin the Inmigrant Shed, whieh was the @aly building theren 
until 1896 when a little log church was erected. Prayermectings 
"were: also held. By request J. 3. Detweiler took up regular 


_) Preeohting appointuente in four places in the vicinity. 


Joshua Shell was emt out by the Ontarion Conference gome 
years Let er. 


The General Genference in 1908 divided Sanada ints 


two. districts, meking the eastern boundary of the province 


of Saskatchewan the dividing line. Henry Goudie was sent 


“out as } Proetd ing Elder of the new conference. 


at present there eight ministers, six “ministering 


sisters” and E5E members. 
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In this chapter we have seen the four latest conferences 

* originate. The others were treated before. Tt is not necessary 

to way much about the growth, es it can probably be best 

| qummed up in a table of statiatics. The one most noticeable 
characteristic in each of the Original bodies at the time of | 
 @ivision from the old churches was the evangelicsl ective 

i sheracter. They must do something in payment for the wonder- 

fal experience of salvation. This made them very active in | 

eropésating the goepel and the church grew quite rapidly in 

the early years. In all the General Conferance reports the 

accessions number about one third the total membership. While 

the number of converts would be considereblg higher. The 

‘following table s«ives definite information on the progress in 


various lines. 


1688 1892 1896 1300 1908 1912 1916 
Presiding | 
Elders 3 4 6 8 12 10 12 
Ordained 
Ministers. 39 47 64 : 93 101 106 123 
-Probationers > Gee 65 65 69 156 79 95 
Total aumber 
Ministers 60 112 129 162 259 185 £218 
Toeal | : 
Ministers 10 102 8E 49 6 


: e : No record of the number of 
New Converts 1556 £149 5596 seevartaca ttaeviaoe: 


Baptieed 865. 1297 2079 2528. 2207 28087 2491 
Accessions 890 1266 1959 £482 £2463 1912 2605 
Total number 

Membera 2442 . 2045 2859 (5020 6351. 6635 7551 


Net Increase 422 605 814 1161 1331 £84 916 
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és 1sea 01892 «1896 ©= 1900 1908 «giz 1926 
‘Appointments 88 119 178 209 «214 «201 _~— 210 


Classes 85 104-147 175 209 216 193 
Sunday schools 25 4a9—siésa79 120 1722S s«169 167 
Churches 40 56 78% 191 152 136 . 1464 


Value of ohureh | com 
Property -. 52p80 76460 94880 11094550 S75,228.75 S27 189 484,877.39 
Collected for ) | sh 
Foreign Vissions 224,.% 2692.19 LZP9GAS 60}199.92 64 45R16 GB.f34.62 
Collected for Home . : | 
Missions S565 6,444.54 DL52095 12,76086 STARE 24,235.78 26,047.48 
| 4 few exrlantions should be siven in regard t6 the above 
table. The figures for probationers include probetioners, init 
erin sisters", and arpliecants for the ministry. Tecal ministers 
are men who feel that they heve @ cell to preach but for various 
reasons cannot enter the ministry. They reside én their respect 
ive fields ané are used by the minister in charge as local hel». 
The net increase 6s @mall compared to the accessions because of 
the decrense due to members who have died, withdrawn, been expelled 
or dropped. For inatance, in 1912 there were 1912 accessions with 
only a net increase of 284, Thies is due to the following fig- 
ures: Men bers died, 223; withdrawn, 312; expelled, £9; drovred, 
674; and tranferred, 190. An appointment is any place 


where a minister rreaches resularly. Thus their number does not 
goincide with the number of organized clacees. The figures 

for individuel conferences are not given but in 1916 the total 
membership was apportioned as follows; Pennsylvania, 1814; : 
Canade, 1783; Indiena and Chio, 1641; Michigan, 1128; Webreske,538; 
Alberta, 252: and Peeific, 395. | | 
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- Dootrinal Positions. | 
| A full statement of the doctrinal positions ig useless 


wa as it can be found in deteil in the Articles of Paith as 


(etre in Chanter I of the "Doctrines ena Discipline of the 
Mennonite Brethern in Ghriet.” Suffiee it to say that the refu- 


lar protestant positions are taken on Oreation, Fall, Christ, 


Holy Svirit, Seriptures, Original Sin, Pree Vill, Repentance, 


Raith and Justification. The similerity to other Mennonites is 


 ghown in the refuaal to take oaths, the preectice of washing the 


~~ 


Saints' feet, baptism of believers only, ovpodtion to secret 
societies, the emphasis on seraration from the world, the 
insistence on mo@esty in dress ( in the early years a rigid 
MPlainnes was preed and is still practiced bu many though the 
emphasis is shifting from etc tnueuecté modesty), and finally 


in the ovposition to self defense and warfare which ie regarded 


ae incompatible with Christian principles. In all this it 





i ane 





will be seen that the dominating nrincirle is a litersl inter- 


pretation of the Bible, a simple acceptance of the truth as 


understood and a conseientious, serious application of it to 


dite. 


A little should be said in regard to the doctrines and 


practices that are peculiarly cheracteristie of the aureh. In 


the early years the Gospel Banner printed the "Cheracteristic 


features” ang the"Peculiarities” on the editteiel page of 


gach iesue. The former were given ee" Sevaretion from the 


“worlé am sll deportmente of life. Strict submiseion and 


~~ 
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ge 


obedience to all God’s ordinances and commandments and the 
unity of the ehureh of Jesus Shrist, upon Gospel principles.” 
he peeulisrites were given ae “Non-Resistance; Non-swearing 
of oathe;: Anti-secrecy; Anti-8um and Tobacco; Bantiem of 
Believers: Oren Commundba and Veet Washing.” Some of these heve 
been mentioned before but it shows that a conscientious rey eee 
tion of religion to life was the rule. Open communion wae 
aocepted from the very beginning as was also onposition te 
intoxication liquor and tobacco. M 
The doctrine of conversion as a definite experience _ 
of which the beliervr could de duke” nas been brought up before 
end was always accented. Tater the Abaeotne of sanctification — 
wae introduced and has influenced the church immensely. jaat © 
when the idea first arpeared fa hard to find. It seem to ewe 
appeared in Trdians first where it is thought to have been | : 
introduced by & Tree Vethodist minister. the idea epread 
rapidly ané was adorted by the Pennsylvania conteveide ae ig 
shown by letters from some of their prominent men to the | 
Goepel Banner. In Canada a tnitea Rrethern minister from 
the United States is thought to have introduced the doctrine, 
it was elso preached by Andrew Good from Ohio. Menno Bowman 
was the first in %snada- to getthe ides of sanectifiestion as a 
definite work of greece following conversion. He was an infiu- 
ential minister and preached it with the reanit that in « ehort 
time it came to be generally accented. At praesent seneti- 


fication stande for "a setting apart for the continual service 
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fe of Goa, the indtvidnal justi fied and gegentrated, also a 

| cleansing from inbred sin or ériginal depravity, which is - 
Tenoved only by the application and cleansing process of 
 ohriet's blood. It is an instantaneous act of God through 
the Holy Ghost, by faith in the atoning merita of 
 thristte blood, and constitutes the believer holy." Through- 
ee out the ehuréh this is regarded as e fundamental doctrine 
“ana the interpretation ie uniform throughout the church 

_ except in the Pennsylvania donference where the cleansing 

& from all inbred sin ig not emphasized. 

A committee in 1888 was appointed by the General Con- 


te ference to draw up an article on divine healing. Thies was 


added to the articles of faith the conference recommendie that 
each minister preach on the subject once a year. 

The secepted method of baptism is by immersion. In 
the early deys various methods were need but in 1896 the 
Canada conference sent # recuest te the General Conference that 


a definite decision on the question be made. 5. Eby and 


soothers were greatly in favor of immereion and immersion only. 





Others were opposed to the edoption of any one form exclusively. 


"he former view, however won out by « emall majority and immersion 


Se became the accepted rode. 


he pre-millenial yéew of the Second Coming ef Christ 
ig accepted at present though it was introduced in comparatively 
_ teeent years. Sanctification had become generelly accepted 
“before 1880. Some time after this Pre-millenialiem wes intro- 
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duced. The idea spread quite rapidly and became common through- 
out the church at the Generel Conference of 1896 the committee 
on Reading Course for Probetioners was instructed to include 
& book on this subject in the gourse and at the same time the — 
article wae revised amd made more expiieit. It is eceepted | 
‘practically without exception in every conference. 
Education. 

In eiaiee nes education a rather negative attitude hee my 
Sek assumed in the past, though ite necessity has been recog-~ \ 
niged. in 1582 a committee consisting of William Gehman, : : 
D. U. Lembert, and Vennon Bowman, was earpointed to select 
| suitable books as a reading course for probationers. The 
books selectedwere ae follows: Holy Bible, Mosheim's Chure¢h 
| History, Lee's Theology, Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation, 
Nelgon on Infidelity, Finney’s Lectures on Religion, 
Lessons in Holiness, Depravity of the Soul, Menno Simon's 
Gorke, Pleteher's Appe&l and Baxter's Yorks. This has been 
altered somewhat since then but the general plan is still 
continued. 

4t the General Conferenee of 1900, D. Brenneman report- 
@@ from Indiana that a need for a training sehool for mission 
workers wae felt. This was referred to the committee on 
Poreign Migsione who sdvieed that the matter be left to the 
individual conferences. Thus the subject was dropned. the - 
Indians and Ohio Confercnee, however did act on the matter. 


The Mennonite Brethern in Christ Bible Training School was 
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founded by the Home Niesion committee in 1900 and becane an 
“Anetitution of the church in 1901. It was located in 
Elkhart, Indiane. A two-story brick building was lster 
| purchased and the neme changed to M. B. 0. Seminary and 
Bible Training School. There was an intermediate éepartment, 
giving elementary work; an acanhemic department offering 


' 5f regular High Sehool work and # Bible department, offering 


mi 
4 


& two-year course in Bible work. A few prominent ministers 


, 
i 
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of <. in the Tndiane Qonference withheld their a@upport while several 
4 ee Miehigan and Ganade raise’ active opposition. As a result 
hy the first attempt at a seiool failed. 
Bids,” The need for ediication still continued and different 
: 5 attempts were made to meet it with little success. In 13914 
__ Gehtral Mennonite Selleze at Binfften, Ohio was transformed 
inte Bluffton college and Mennonite Seminary and put under 
oe: the control of five branehes of the Uennonites, the Mennonite 
Brethera in Christ participating. “uite a few students have 
attended and Bluffton College bide fair to help solve the 
education preblen. 
In. this connection the Hdmonton 3ible Institute should 
$e mbitiohsa: ‘In 1907 HMiee M. E. Chatham, assis¢ed by Mrs. 
, 2 Je Price opened the Beulah Miesion in the city of Edmonton, 
i. Alberta. Vater better buildings were secured and relief 


" work earried on among the men with eonsiderablé success. It 


Seems that the war and probition to-gether slimineted the nee- 


“essity of tiie relief work end the amonton Bible Tnetitute is 
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one of the channels into which the released energies are 
directed. The school originated through the urgent demand 
for a place where definite, practical Bible study could : 

be taken. In 191s, ‘seventeen students spent one evening & 
week studying Sell's Bible study ay. Books" and Binney'# 
"Theolozical Gempent" The next year frenty-nine students 
were enrolled and other subjects added. In 1915, the 
Beuleh Mission Bible raining sqhool wag established for 

the benefit of those who wished to spend more time in study. 
Nineteen students earolled thet your with thirty-seven others 


taking correspondence work. ‘he sahool is now galled 


Bdmonton Bibke Institute and has abit thirty students in 


attendance and s good many others taking correspondence courses. 
Publishing interests. ; = 
Publishing was early found to be a problem. When the. 
Gospel Banner was started in AaTY &@ enurch committee sethoxi ane 
the purchaee of type... An office was secured in Gosh en, where £ 
LD. Brenneman was living and had started the paper. Here in this 
office the type was set up wile the printing was done at the 


"Gimes" office. A little later inthe same year a preas wes bought 


anéd the publication of tracts along with the Banner undertaken. 


This continued until 1985 when the Banner Office was woved to 
Berlin, Ontario. Three years later H. Sf Hallman aseumed the 
editing and publishing of the Sanner. Thig position he held for 
deny years and in thet time paid off a debt of $2000 that had 
been inourred before. The a@ureh owned the printing outfit 
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during this period. In 1906 the Pennsylvania Confersnce assumed 
‘the diting end publishing of the Gospel Banner. C.!.Brunner 
was editor end the publishing wae done by the conference under 
"the neme of the Union Gospel Printing Co. The present editér 
: ties elected in 1912 while the VraiGn Gospel Printing Go. contin- 
i. eee tia printing and publishing as before. The last change 
occured in 1916 when J. A. Huffman wae made both editor end 
a "publisher. 
| WW. B. Musselman ae superintendent of the geusei Workers’ 
_\sootety has eharge of their printins establishment in Cleveland. 
\ While there is no direct connection with the ghureh , it is 
a> ‘Interesting to note as they publish several papers and do the 
printing of the Union Gospel Printing G0. whieh puts out a full 
‘dine of Sundey echool helps end a few papers. 
2. : ae The letest movenent in publishing is the General donfer- 
ence Forward Movement. This comes a s aresnit of the ehreh 
_ purehasing the property of the Bethel Publishing Go. which 
es was organized in 1905 as we ¥ Ae Huffmen Book and Bible House. 
In 1910 the neme wes changed to the Bethel Publishing Go. ana 
the company was incorporated. The ehureh now has bought all 
: the interests of thia Sompeny and the General Conference 
. Y Porwerd ovement ie the effort to finance the new publishing 
ue company ioe tbe gmureh. The publications {nelude a fall line 





of Sunday school supplies end the Gespel Banner. 
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Missions. — 
fhe importance of missionary work was emphasized from 


the beginning and will be considered ander two heads -- Home _ 
and Foreign. : re ce | ey | 

turing the early years the Home Miseion work was 
emphasized almost to the exclusion of the Poreign. In these 
toon 44 consisted mostly of going ont into pioneer divtricts 
of the country where no religious work wae carried on and there 
organizing Sunday schools and holding services. Included under 
this work wes the assistance rendered to small fields which: : 
were unable to support their own pastors. Ae time passed the 
character of the work has changed and Home Missions, now, means 
rather City Mission work. Thies is carried on gqnite extensively 
in some conferences while the rurel work is aleo continued to. 
& Gertein extent. } 

The total amout reised during the last Jeneral Conference 
term (1912-1916) was 49,541.01 or an average of $1.64 per - 
momber ner year. There are about fifty workers with niseions 
in about fifteen @ifferent cities. : 

During the firet years Toreign Missions suffered 
because of the great emphasis rut uron the Home work. In 1885 
the Generel Conference passed e resolution that “each conference 
put forth earnest efforte to raise means for Yeathen “issions 
work and ePaBcn minister preach at least once a yenr at each of 
his appointments on the wove subject". 

Eusebius Hershey was the firet missionary to go out. te 


to Africa in 1887. Hershey was a peculiar men. He lived in 
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" Peanayivanio and was always travelling around, ,a missionary | 


ie ty nature. He would go either cn horseback or in an old 





aBey carrying some pooke with him. wherever hig travels 
Hy took him he would taik salvation to the teople and pray with 
a » them. Where his support game from no one knew, his wife end 

| ohildren were left at home end only sew. him onee in & erent 
ee: while. | 

2 At the unton confercace in 1665 Hershey announced that 
he expected the ehurch would have e missionary on the field 
|. before long. Ho one believed him however because thet seoned 
$60 wonderful. 
ae. “he need of the foreign mission work grew on him antil 


he felt that something must be done and sinee no one yolunteered 





for the work Hershey announced his purpose to go to Africa. The 
conferonce aid not sneourage him at ell bat rather disapproved 

of the idee and did not offer to support hin. Hershey would 
“not be diseuaded dnd about 1667 left for Africa in company with 
another maa. ite was an indefatigable worker and his associate 
Warned him of workines too hard when he wae unused to the climete. 
Thether thie was the eause or not Hershey died soon after 
going to Africe and tie work wae apperently a Fai tpre. 
aN One reegkat of Hershey's supreme gacrifiee was the interest 


at aroused in Foreign iegions and definite work in thet line 
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The ‘great est work hea been done Since 1900, At the 
ae “Genera Gonference of that yearit was reported that nine mission- 
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aries were being supported by the denominetion with a few others 
getting partiel support. Pennsylvania wee in the lead, suprort- 
ing six of the nine; Canada, two and Indiana and Ohio, one. This 
does not mean that the other conferences did nothing. whey 
had no missionarieson the field but 414 help support the others. 
Sinee 1900 interest has increased greatly and contributions 
are five times as large. 

The miesionaries have been sent out under various 
boarde and accordingly there are representatives in in many | 
fielas which means thet no one field has been systenaticaliy 
and consistently developed. Ne 

There are about fifty missionaries at present representing 
Africa, Armenia, China, India, Tibet, South America. “he Penn+ 
Sylvania Conference is far in the lead in Foreisn Mission work, 
supporting twenty-two workers (four being netive workers). the 
amount reieecd in the year 1917 by that one conference was ae 
*9584.89 which means an averege of 54.04 per member. %he 
average contribution throughout the church 6s shown by the last 
General Conference figurea is 82.25 per membor par year. 

The work in esath conference is eenerelly under & separate 
board which mekes co-operation aiffieult. This ie riving rise 
at present to agitation for @ general vo#rd to control alt 
Poreien Miseiog work. Although theré is come opposition, i” 
it will probably cone in time. 


This completes the survey of pre sent conditions in the 
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